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: | NOW IS THE TIME. 
OW is the time when teachers and school officials are considering the purchase of school supplies. 
Can any school afford to use any but the best? Does not the grade and standing of the school 


depend on the best teachers, the best books, and the best in everything ? There is no doubt of it, 
e and for this reason Dixon’s AMERICAN GRAPHITE pencils should be given the preference. 


They are unequaled for smooth, tough, and evenly-graded leads. 
They are made in 10 degrees of hardness -- suited for all kinds of work. 
They are ‘‘American Graphite” pencils-- a product of our own country. They represent American 


materials, American capital, American labor. They are the only pencils peculiarly American. 


First : 
Second : 
se Third: 


" Fourth: Over 700 styles of pencils are made by the Dixon Company, so that a school can be furnished 
with any kind desired -- the finest or the medium - priced penciJ, or, if need be, the very cheap- 
te est pencils, which are the most costly in the end. 


If you would like to see samples, mention this paper and send 16 cents. You will receive double your money's worth. 
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SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 Ave. NY. CO. 


EImMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


{ae Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


[New Normal School Retort.] 
Send for our supplement containing 
Normal School apparatus. 
Complete Catalogues furnished on receipt 
of six cents for postage. 


Why not earn some 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Western Office.......... Topeka, Kansas, 


Teachers, Superintendents. 
School Officers. 
School Property. 


Prompt 


Expert 


Courteous 


Equipment. ae? 
Kindergartens, all grades. 


Private Schools, Colleges. F ai r 


15 Ww. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


Best 


Have you never taken a bath with 
Ivory Soap? You have missed a luxe 
Yury. The smooth creamy lather ts 


soothing and refreshing. FLOATS 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


OVOSCPH GILLOT ''s\ © JOSEPH GILLOTI'S © JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
VERTICULAR PEN VERTIGRAPH PEN ) MULTISCRIPT 
1045, VERTICULAR., 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........ 91 John Street, New York. 


Schoolroom Decoration 


A SPECIALTY. 


Send for list and prices. 
Correspondence also solicited for General Schoo! 
Supplies. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. 

3s. State Board of Educa . 
Price, $3.50. [eow) ass. State Board of 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F, H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


The Winship 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Personal selections made for School 
Officers, with due regard to quali- 
fications and fitness of candidates. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


FS$SSSSSSSSSSS:SSS$SSSSSSSSS may rely upon our efforts. 
€f> ff) 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
ea Extra Dollars fh Western Office: Topeka, Kansas, 
fh 
THIS SUMMER 
by taking the exclusive agency for / \ / 'R 
our popular teachers’ papers at ° 
your Institute or Summer School ? 
Write us at once for full particulars. FA | 
New England Publishing Co. 
CHICAGO: BOSTON: Editor Journal of Education. 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg, 3 Somerset Street. 
Contains a thousand facts about 
RU 
LO OKINC UP Wool and Woolens, Cotton, Silk, Linens, &c. 
YOUR all fully illustrated. 
VACATION TRIP? This little book has been carefully prepared for the benefit of teachers 
+, who need ready facts and material concerning our 
IF SoSEND & STAMP FOR CoPY OF industries for schoolroom use. 
Synth ” Paper Binding, 20 cents ; Boards, 30 cents. 
Excursioti® NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Je CHICAGO: BOSTON: 
GPAcr. Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 3 Somerset Street. 


Bosron Mass. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB, CO.,, 
3 Somerset St., Bost. 


The Journal of Education is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 
wishes of a large majorityof its subscrib- 
ers, it is sent regularly until definitely or- 
dered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
continued on expiration, if the subscriber 
so desires. Please send remittances by 
draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 
tered letter to the publishers, New Eng- 
land Publishing Company. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
he sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 


2 Somerset St... Roaton 


N DERGAR EN HO 
SCHOOL & CO., 
3 East 14th St., 
SUPPLIES New York. 
Send for new Catalogue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A clever young teacher of a class of chil- 
dren, between the ages of ten and fourteen, 
varied the monotony of their studies by lit- 
tle talks on the best books and their 
authors. Then, to finish the work of the 
term, and find what the children had really 
“marked, learned, and inwardly digested” 
of her subject-matter, she planned for a 
certain day a discussion by the class of 
whom they considered the greater author, 
Scott or Dickens. The children at first 
were a little backward in expressing their 
views, but gradually warmed to the discus- 
sion. Dickens’ greatness grew to colossa! 
proportions, owing to the quick-wittedness 
and appreciation of a small admirer with 
a ready tongue, and consequently the 
staunchness of Scott’s adherents began to 
waver, till, in a burst of contagious en- 
thusiasm, one small maid sprang to the 
rescue. ‘But, Miss Anthony, Dickens 
can’t be, for, don’t you know, men always 
say, ‘Great Sco.t!’ and never ‘Great 
Dickens!’ ’’—Harper’s Drawer. 

Through the Rapids of the St. Lawrence 
has long been a famous tourist route, but 
the trip has been an expensive one. This 
matter of expense has been obviated by the 
Fitchburg railroad G. A. R. trip to Buffalo, 
via Hoosaec tunnel route, returning via 
Niagara Falls, the Thousands Islands, and 
the St. Lawrence: River Rapids to Mon- 
treal, and direct line to Boston at rate of 
only $20.25. For details address J. R. 
Watson, general passenger agent, Boston, 
Mass. 


Suburban—‘What do you suppose I 
have raised in my garden thus far this 
summer?” 

Visitor—‘‘Well, if you’ve had the same 
weather that we have, I imagine you must 
have raised your umbrella oftener than 
anything else.’’-—Household Words. 

The races are on at Saratoga for the 
first time in three years. The “Saratoga 
Limited’ leaves the Union station, Bos- 
ton, at 9 a. m., via the Fitchburg railroad, 
and is the only way to go. 


Three facts the sportsman should re- 
member are that there are deer in great 
numbers in the Adirondacks, that the close 
season ends August 15th, and, most im- 
portant fact of all, that the Fitchburg 
railroad is the best route. 


“Doesn’t it make you sad when you 
think of the poor?” 

“Why, no, not particularly. It makes 
me mad, though, when I think of th: 
rich.”—Indianapolis Journal. 


The open season for deer in the Adiron- 
dacks begins August 16th. After that 
date the Fitchburg railroad will, if possi- 
ble, be a more popular route than it is now. 
The buffet parlor car to Plattsburg on the 
8 a.m. train runs full every day. 


She—“I never expected to work like this 
when I married you.’ 

He—‘I didn’t suppose you cared. Yoll 
worked hard enough to get me, didn't 
you?”—TIndianapolis Journal. 

The finest thoroughbreds in the land are 
entered for the Saratoga races, insuring 
a first-class card at all times. The time 
card of the “Saratoga Limited,” via the 
Fitchburg railroad, should also be consid- 
ered when arranging your trip. Trait 
leaves Boston at 9 a. m. 
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SOME THINGS SAID AT MILWAUKEE. 


THE SCHOOLS OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 


By James L. Hughes, Inspector of Schools, Toronto. 

The schools of the twentieth century will be free. The 
nineteenth century schools are called free because attend- 
ance at them is free. The child will be free in the twen- 
tieth century school. Free growth is the only full 
growth. The coercive, mandatory, compulsory spirit will 
become but a shameful memory when teachers aim to 
develop the divinity in the child, instead of making their 
supreme purpose the restriction of its depravity. 

The child will be trained to find most of its problems in 
the twentieth century school. Problem discovery is more 
educative than problem solution, and infinitely more use- 
ful to the individual and the race. 

Teachers will not try to dominate the interest of the 
child in the twentieth century school. The pupil’s self- 
active interest is the only persistent propelling motive to 
intellectual effort. The child’s self-active interest is 
dwarfed by the substitution of the teacher’s interest for 
its own; interest power is blighted, the tendency to self- 
activity of interest is weakened. Teachers will learn 
that their duty is to supply proper conditions and environ- 
ment. The child’s interest acts spontaneously under ap- 
propriate conditions. 

Teachers will distinguish clearly between responsive 
activity and self-activity, between expression and self- 
expression in the twentieth century school. Self-in- 
activity includes the motive as well as the activity, the 
initiative as well as the executive activity. It must be 
originative as well as operative, or selfhood is not de- 
veloped. The neglect of selfhood and the warping of 
selfhood have been the greatest evils of school life in the 
past. 

The schools of the twentieth century will give increased 
attention to physical culture, to arrest the physical de- 
terioration of the race, and strengthen it intellectually 
and morally; they will give manual training for educa- 
tional, not economic, reasons, and to all children, espe- 
cially to younger children, instead of to senior pupils, as 
at present; they will teach art as the highest form of 
human expression to qualify for clearer interpretation of 
the artistic ideals of the leaders in human evolution, and 
to enlarge the expressive power of humanity; and their 
supreme purpose will be to develop a strong, self-reliant, 
self-directing individuality, and train it by the experi- 
ences of school life to become a co-operative element in 
an inter-dependent community. 


THE NEEDS OF THE RURAL SCHOOLS 
AS TO SUPERVISION. 


By State Superintendent Henry Sabin, Iowa, 


In the office of supervisor of rural schools there is no 
place for the martinet or the pedant. Supervision is a 
blessing or a curse in proportion to the intelligence and 
skill with which it is administered. The country schools 
need a supervision which, in its effects, challenges the re- 
spect and support of all interested. In selecting a suit- 
able person to oversee a system of rural schools, in addi- 
tion to a reasonable education and a clean personal char- 
acter, we should look for adaptability to circumstances, 
the ability to discern the fitness of things, so that he may 
accomplish that which is possible without wasting time 
on the impossible. The person who is chosen as super- 
visor of rural schools should have, in the highest degree, 
the qualities of leadership. He must be both a thinker 
and a student. I would rather have in a teacher one 
divine spark of originality, lightened up by enthusiasm 
and zeal in her work, than all the knowledge that is con- 
tained in a thousand pages of the dead lore of the past. 
The rural school needs a supervision which inspires 
energy, awakens a desire to know the best, and which 
says, “Come, let us study, let us think, let us reason, let 
us discuss.” 

The influence of a refined, cultured scholar in the per- 


son of the supervisor is not to be lost sight of. The true 
supervisor is much more than a teacher. Supervision is 
itself a higher work than teaching. There are many dis- 
tricts in which the fitness of the teacher is determined by 
the per cent. recorded against her name. This induces 
teachers to study questions, not subjects. As a conse- 
quence, the rural school teacher becomes exceedingly nar- 
row, with little depth of knowledge upon which to build 
her work. The prevailing method of examining teachers 
as a test of fitness for their work is an exceedingly ingen- 
ious device for enabling them to conceal their ignorance. 
The duty of determining the fitness of persons to enter 
upon the work of teaching requires great wisdom and 
skill, great intelligence, and much common sense. 

There is a new field for supervision open in the duty of 
awakenjng publie concern, and of strengthening the tone 
and trend of public thought directed toward the promo- 
tion of educational interests. The supervisor of rural 
schools must be acquainted with the resources of his dis- 
trict. He should know what constitutes good farming, 
should be acquainted with the grazing interests, the dairy, 
and the rotation of crops. He should be able to convince 
the people that he knows something besides books. It is 
not so much to invite the farmer or the miner to the school 
as to take the school to the farm or the mine, and to show 
the children the foundations upon which have been built 
the great natural sciences of our day. The teacher must 
be a lover of nature in its various forms, and be able to 
interpret the language of rocks, and trees, ana flowers, 
the running brook, the snows of winter, and the fruits of 
autumn, 

The supervision needed by the country school must con- 
cern itself also with school extension, lectures, and libra- 
ries. The establishment and maintenance of good roads 
must find in the supervisor a ready and popular advocate. 
The country schools do not need what we ordinarily call 
close supervision. They de need a supervision which is 
intelligent and rational, is strong, manly, and vigorous, 
so that the character of the supervision commands the 
wisdom of the supervisor. The supervisor should be kept 
in the field every day in the school year. His vacations 
should not be entirely free from field work, for then he 
should be with the people and school officers looking after 
school grounds, advising with directors or trustees in re- 
gard to buildings, choice of teachers, text-books, and the 
general educational interests of the district. The super- 
vision which I have attempted to mark out is that of a 
live, enthusiastic man, in sympathy with educational 
progress, in touch with the common people, consecrated 
to his work, who thinks no sacrifice too great, no labor too 
severe when made in the cause of the common district 


school. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


By President George T. Winston, University of Texas. 

With the present generation the state universities in 
the South have begun a new existence, with new founda- 
tions, larger purposes, and very much larger possibilities 
of expansion. They are taking their true position as 
heads of the public school systems, and are lending their 
power to develop public education. But they are not ac- 
complishing this work without danger and opposition. 
The South is undergoing a social, political, and industrial 
upheaval, and a spirit of destruction has threatened state 
universities in every Southern state. In South Carolina 
the leaders of the revolution almost destroyed the state 
universities in their zeal to build up ‘‘colleges for the peo- 
ple.” But a change is taking place. 

Almost two generations have now been educated in the 
publie schools of the South,and they are makinga genuine 
demand for universities; a demand which will make not 
only possible, but necessary, the maintenance in at least 
every larger Southern state of one well-equipped state 
university. Another serious, though temporary, obstacle 
to state universities in the Southern states is the opposi- 
tion of denominational colleges, Fifty years from now 
it will seem scareely credible that these colleges, in almost 


every Southern state, have zealously, and sometimes even 
furiously, opposed the building up of state universities. 

The Southern church colleges and private colleges are 
unquestionably doing some work in promoting higher 
education; but there is no reason to hope for considerable 
expansion, extension, or improvement of higher education 
through their instrumentality. The hope of the future, 
therefore, lies in the state universities; and their hope 
lies in the publie schools. The best progress and the best 
signsof the future within theSouthern states will be found 
in Texas, where the public school idea is embedded in the 
hearts of the people, and is supported by generous founda- 
tions of public lands and appropriations of public money. 
The South has adopted new instrumentalities of culture, 
but she is not rejecting the old. She is cultivating intel- 
lect, but she still knows that character is greater. In the 
colleges and universities there is a constant effort to 
broaden knowledge, to elevate scholarship, and inspire en- 
thusiasm for learning; but each and all of these are still 
regarded as inferior to manhood. As the highest expres- 
sion of a people’s life will be found in their universities, 
so the Southern universities, resting upon the new founda- 
tion of pubiic schools, and supported in the confidence and 
admiration of the people, blending the old ideal of indi- 
vidual manhood with the new ideal of universal educa- 
tion, will, when the present storm has passed, represent 
the new life, the stronger life, and the broader life of the 
Southern people; a people who have given to the world a 
Washington, a Marshall, a Jefferson, a Jackson, a Lee, and 
a Farragut; a people who, by their fortitude in defeat, 
their quick adaptation to new conditions, and their reso- 
jute maintenance of their race integrity, have shown 
themselves to be possessed of the strongest qualities of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, and to be capable of the highest 
intellectual, moral, and physical culture. 


ELECTION IN GENERAL EDUCA TION, 


By Dr. E. E. White, Columbus, Ohio. 


Several conflicting theories are earnestly contending 
for the control of American education. The most confi- 
dent of these is the industrial theory—a phase of utilita- 
rianism. It asks of every school of study, “Of what prac- 
tical use will its facts be in the shop or in the store, or the 
farm, or in the factory, or in managing a railway or a 
bank?” It asserts that the supreme and ultimate test of 
knowledge is its practical utility for guidance in life's 
business and toil. If a fact cannot be used in the work of 
life, it is declared to be a useless fact, and its “acquisition 
a positive waste of time and effort.” “Light? Yes, we do 
want light!’ says Mr. Froude, “but it must be light which 
will help us to work and find food and clothing and lodg- 
ing for ourselves. No education which does not make 
this its first aim is worth anything at all.”’ Man’s labor 
is thus made the supreme test, and the prime test of the 
worth of knowledge is the utility of facts in the industries 
of life. 

The wide acceptance of this theory is an indication that 
not a few minds are dazzled, if not dazed, by the brilliancy 
of our material civilization. The marvelous progress in 
the past fifty years in discovery and invention, and the 
consequent multiplication of the forms and applications 
of human skill and industry are indeed bewildering. The 
material products of these various forms of effort are 
also so tangible, so sensuous, so impressive that they as- 
sume the importance of the very end of existence. 

Under this dazzling influence of material forces and en- 
terprises man’s chief end seems to be to till the soil, invent 
machinery, manufacture material products, and build and 
run railroads and steamships. The suspicion grows that 
man’s supreme mission in the present life is to fit up the 
world for some coming race of beings worthy of its mate- 
rial ministry. 


ENTREMES IN EDUCATION. 


By 0. T. Corson, State Commissioner of Common Schools, Ohio. 


There are two classes of extremists,—those who are. 
satisfied with everything that has been done in the past 
and have no desire for improvement, and those who are 
dissatisfied with everything that has been or is and de- 
mand constant changes. Hetween these two classes the 
teachers of the public schools are in constant danger; on 
the one hand of falling into that state of self-satisfaction 
which means professional decay and death, and, on the 
other hand, of becoming the victims of an educational 
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policy so unstable as to result in the most superficial work 
in the schoolroom, and the loss of confidence on the part 
of the common people in the common schools. 

The first extreme discussed is found in the tendency in 
some sections of the country to ignore the people in the 
management of their schools. While it is true that the 
very safety of our government necessitates that our public 
schools be kept free from the interference and influence of 
both political demagogues and sectarian fanatics, yet, at 
the same time, it is neither wise nor necessary that in 
freeing ourselves from the reign of the demagogue we in- 
stitute the reign of the autocrat. All educational ad- 
vancement and reform must have their roots down deep in 
the hearts of the people. We need boards of education 
representative of the best there is in the community, 
elected by the people and responsible to the people, and 
teachers and superintendents whose tenure of office is se- 
cure enough to encourage faithfulness and efficiency, but 
not so secure as to make possible permanency in spite of 
laziness, incompetency, and inefficiency. 

The next extreme discussed is found in the tendency to 
overcrowd courses of study, thereby making impossible 
the development of ability on the part of pupils to do con- 
tinuous, independent, hard work. -While no one doubts 
that boys and girls can get scores of lessons in as many 
different subjects each day, yet it is a matter of serious 
doubt whether in the getting they will develop the power 
of continuous application so necessary to success. While 
a reasonable and sensible correlation of studies will aid 
in this work, it does not by any means remove all the diffi- 
culties, and the senseless extreme to which this great 
principle is carried by some theorists is a matter of sin- 
cere regret to the earnest, practical teachers of the day. 
This extreme is equalled only by the extreme to which the 
grandest of all studies—the study of the child—is carried 
by some persons who are far more anxious to have a repu- 
tation for being original investigators than to know the 
child in his real condition. ; 

It is encouraging to know, however, that in the midst 
of these extreme tendencies there is every indication of 
real progress in the work of public education, and with 
united effort on the part of teachers and patrons it is pos- 
sible so to conduct the publie schools that they shall have 
each year that genuine growth and improvement which 
comes neither from a foolish worship of the old nor a sen- 
timental love of the new, but from a just and sensible ap- 
preciation of the good there is in both. 


TENDENCIES OF MODERN 
EDUCATION. 


SOME 


By J. A. Foshay, Los Angeles, California. 


This enthusiastic age of progress and wealth necessarily 
makes changes in our educational policy. One marked 
tendency of the times is toward a universal diffusion of 
education, and a complete system from the kindergarten 
to the university is free to all. The introduction in our 
country of foreign customs, prejudices, ete., has demanded 
of the schools work along new lines to meet these condi- 
Our first work is to make American citizens, hence 
the duties of citizenship must be taught. 

Another important feature of education is the amount 
of attention given to child study. Primary teachers are 
teaching children instead of subjeets. Modern education 
consists in developing the children, hence the teacher 
must know the necessary conditions for the best growth. 
‘the teacher must know the psychology and physiology of 
Growth of body and mind must not be treated 
This thoughtful 
consideration of the nature and needs of the children has 
led to the introduction of industrial education; not so 
much to fit pupils for mechanical pursuits, but as a means 
of mental development. 

Manual training makes a bond of sympathy between 
employer and employee, and will assist in closing the gap 
and capital. Society, in the past, has 
looked down on the large boots of the rancher and the 
Our schools are incul- 
cating the principle that true manhood should be recog- 
nized as readily on the ranch or in the workshop as in the 


tions, 


childhood, 
separately, as they operate together. 


between labor 


soiled clothes of the mechanie. 


pulpit or office. 

The schools must furnish the education demanded by 
training is given, not from text- 
books, but from the graéious personality of the teacher. 


the people. 


Modern education aims to discover and satisfy all the 
needs of the pupil, both those growing out of individual 
nature and those resulting from his present and prospec- 
tive environments. 


PRACTICAL CHILD STUDY FOR THE 
AVERAGE TEACHER, 
By Superintendent A. K,. 


Whitcomb, Lowell, Mass. 


. 
: rhe ability to understand one’s pupils, to enter sympa- 
elically into their thoughts and feelings, is a factor of 


unsurpassed importance in the success of any teacher, 
and anything which helps to such knowledge is legitimate 
child study, and anything which does not may be of in- 
terest to the scientist, but has, in my opinion, no place 
in the work of the average teacher. What, then, may and 
should be done? 

First: In addition to the constant, though half uncon- 
scious, observation of individual pupils, which is a part 
of the life of every good teacher, there is room fora little 
conscious and systematic study, which can best be made 
through Janguage exercises planned to secure such uncon- 
scious revelation of the pupil’s opinions, feelings, motives, 
ete., as shall be of most value to the teacher. Questions 
as to things most desired, in the present or future, as to 
the book or author best liked, as to conduct under condi- 
tions which would test morals, etc., provide an unsur- 
passed basis for language exercises, and, at the same time, 
often afford an insight into character helpful in the high- 
Anything answering to this touchstone is 
Anything which does not is out 


est degree. 
legitimate and desirable. 
of place. 

Second: All teachers who really observe 
effect have noticed that badness of deportment is very apt 
to accompany backwardness in school work. The boy 
who is behind all his mates rarely loves school or lies 
awake nights trying to think how he may please his 
teacher. But it is only within recent times that most of 
us have learned that dullness, in a very large proportion 
of cases, is the resuit of some physical defect, usually of 
sight or hearing, so that not only health and mental devel- 
opment, but character itself, everything, in fact, which 
makes school life, or any other life, for that matter, worth 
living, not unfrequently hinges on some such frequently 
unsuspected defect. Extended tests in this country and 
in Europe have shown that not less than twenty-five per 
cent. of school children are seriously limited in this way, 


cause and 


James M. Greenwoop, Kansas City, 
President National Educational Association, 1897 98. 


and the study of such defectives is not only legitimate, 
but an imperative obligation. And, happily, the task is 
asimple one, ‘Test cards for vision may be obtained from 
any occulist for a few cents, and hearing may be tested 
by any one who owns a watch. ‘There is, therefore, no ex- 
cuse for ignorance on this point, and when the defect is 
known, it is often easy to interest parents in its mitiga- 
tion or cure, to the inestimable benefit of the pupil, while 
in school the beneficial use which may be made of such 
knowledge is too obvious to need discussion. Child study 
in these two lines, then, is not only practical and easy, but 
is the duty of every teacher. 


DATA OF METHOD. 


By J. M. Green, Principal State Normal School, Trenton, N. J, 


Method is a subjeet of common consideration. It is not 
new, it has been co-extensive with human thought. 
Method may be defined as the way of accomplishing an 
end. While it remained common and untutored, it pro- 
voked no criticism, but when schools of method began to 
be established, whether in law, medicine, or theology, con- 
troversy arose. 

Perhaps no schools of method have met such formidable 
opposition as those of method in teaching, due to several 
causes: (a) They were established to improve the teach- 
ing in the common branches. (b) Their early 
teachings were more of the nature of devices than of fun- 
damental prineiples. (c¢) The peculiar psychology, so 
long prevalent. (d) The simple manner of living. 

A tremendous change has taken place in the atttitude of 
thought toward this subject. 


school 


A new psychology that re- 


gards ideas as the resultants of nervous action or excita- 
tion, an accumulation of knowledge that makes selection 
and discrimination a necessity, a complex civilization, 
have created an activity in planning. Normal and train- 
ing schools and pedagogical chairs are being everywhere 
established. The platform and daily and periodical press 
vie with each other in discussing this subject. The care- 
ful student of the various utterances and publications ob- 
serves that device, patent, and idealism have not yet dis- 
appeared. We hear much more of the advocates of Her- 
bart, Froebel, and of such theories as learning number 
when studying plants and language incidental to other 
subjects, ete., than we hear of the real exposition of the 
mental necessities of the child under our conditions and 
civilization and of the needs of our time with reference 
to subject matter. 

There are two principles of pedagogy that are funda- 
mental; namely, the development of the mind and the 
mastery of the environment. ‘The development of the 
mind implies mind study, not in any abstract sense, nor 
through the teachings of any book or books, excepting as 
tributaries; but the study of the child just as the botanist 
would study a plant. 

What are the mental effects of certain processes and 
conditions, and what are the specific mental powers of the 
child at a given time and the mastery of our environment 
is the basis for the selection of subject matter. It means 
the subordination of our surroundings to the uses of man. 
It requires the concentration of the mind upon the specific 
subject in hand, if advanced results would be achieved. 
The basis of its philosophy is that the conditions of this 
life are those best adapted for the accomplishment of the 
final end of existence, 

The real basis of method is the study of actual human 
conditions and their improvement from a practical, real- 
istic standpoint, rather than from a theoretical, idealistic 
standpoint. 

THE NEED OF ENHANCED MATERIAL SUP.- 
PORT FOR THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 


By Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, University of Michigan. 


Money has long been called the sinews of war. It is 
equally the sinews of public education. The cost of such 
education is everywhere great and is everywhere growing. 
The states of our union expended for common schools for 
the years 1894--95, not including the payments on bonds, 
$178,215,000; and we shall no doubt pass the century line 
with an annual expenditure of $200,000,000. The expendi- 
tures of the 443 cities, compared with the expenditures of 
the rest of the country, are, approximately, $698 to $1,004; 
but the pupils enrolled in the city schools are only 3,126 
to 10,809. Publie instruction furnished by cities is rela- 
tively expensive; but when all the factors are taken into 
account, nothing, perhaps, shows the inferiority of rural 
schools, as compared with city schools, more strikingly 
than these figures. 

Before asking how the rural schools are to receive an 
enhanced material support, we should first consider how 
the funds that are now available may be used more ad- 
vantageously than at present. This can be done by con- 
solidating the country schools wherever that is necessary 
and possible. Such consolidation, attended by the trans- 
portation of school children to and from school at public 
expense, is now attracting much attention in various 
parts of the country; and it is destined to grow in public 
favor. 

But larger funds than are now available are impera- 
tively needed. Wealth is not always found where it is re- 
quired for school purposes. Hence it is necessary, in the 
first place, in many states to enlarge the units of school 
The country school district is a most desirable 
unit for such purposes. The system often throws upon 
the district a burden it is unable to bear. Hence iarger 
units must be resorted to, the township, the county, and 
the state. In the second place, the existing rules of ap- 
portioning or distributing school funds often need to be 
changed, so as to carry the money where it is most needed. 
It is most irrational to distribute such funds according to 
school population, since the cost of maintaining a good 
school depends only in slight Cegree upon the number of 
pupils that it contains. 


taxation 


MAY THE NORMAL SCHOOL 
ACCOMPLISH ITS PURPOSE. 


HOW BEST 


By Richard G. Boone, Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti. 


As one indispensable quality of the true teacher is that 
he be himself, first, a good learner, no normal school can 
be held to have accomplished its purpose that has failed 
to make the intending teachers students. To this end, 
the normal school faculty should be themselves stu- 
dents,—more or less scholarly, but students; lovers of 
learning, fresh and interested, inquiring and creative. 

The school, also for this reason, must be relatively less 
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a teaching agency and more a laboratory. Graduates of 
such school will be turned out students by habit and spirit, 
but not scholars. They will be lovers of good literature, 
alert and interested to question its inner meanings; aspir- 
ing to be masters of the science of history; in sympathy 
with nature’s ways, and eager to discover her explana- 
tions—well on the way to be scholarly, if not learned. 
This applies to all of the work of the normal school—both 
professional and academic. It is no less true of technical 
and special schools than of the college and university that 
the end to be coveted is an abiding bias to learning and 
skill and right living, and not the possession of any 
specific learning or deftness or virtue. 

It is sound pedagogy, not less than safe theology, to set 
the mind brooding upon questions of life in a guided and 
sane way, rather than learning creeds. Teachers are 
made professional by leaving them concerned to under- 
stand professional problems, not through grounding them 
in accepted theories. In fairness to the children of the 
state, and for the public welfare, the course of training for 
teachers should be a process of selections, weeding out, 
not the slow and unfavorably conditioned, but the incapa- 
ble and unfit. 

As a companion thought to the first thesis, if, indeed, 
it be not a corollary of it, it will be evident that profes- 
sional courses, that are really intended to make teachers, 
and not disciples of an institution, must be: greatly ex- 
tended beyond the rudiments of history and the sciences, 
methodology and pedagogies, with which most of us are 
not content, and be fitted to contribute to a many-sided 
interest in the subject matter of schools and education 
on the institutional side. 

Not neglecting its usual branches, the course for 
teachers should comprise an inquiry into the social and 
institutional life, in the midst of which the school must 
do its work, and of which the child educated by these 
teachers must become a part. It will be seen, also, how 
important it is that the teacher be familiar with, and 
habitually employ in the interpretation of social and cul- 
ture questions. the general principle of evolution. With 
this view of the training of teachers, a new importance 
will attach to the constructive and creative exercises of 
the school. 

On the side of training, however, most normal schools 
maintain departments for practice and observation. The 
most effective process of fitting to teach lies in the intell- 
gent effort to teach or to observe good teaching, with an 
open mind, eclectic and eager, groping and growing, using 
every means of direction and re-enforcement, testing and 
comparing, estimating in an impersonal way one’s own 
successes and failures, +xperimenting up to one’s best in- 
sights, but all the time anxious to find a right way for the 
practice; rather than copying another's way or adopting 
his mental rubric, however excellent the teacher who uses 
them. 

The training school seems to have a triple function: 
(1) As a test of educational doctrine; (2) as a test of 
pedagogical practice; and (3) as an exposition of ac- 
cepted doctrine and practice. 

THE TRUE FUNCTION OF THE PUBLIC 

SCHOOL. 


By William H. Holloway, Williamsport, Pa. 


Many of the propositions of Mr. Sears receive my hearty 
and unqualified approbation. Whilst we agree on our ap- 
preciation of higher education, yet the conditions sur- 
rounding us lead us, from the same premises, to arrive at 
slightly different conclusions. I am located in a city of 
over 30,000 inhabitants, with a school course of thirteen 
years, and with a curriculum embracing almost identical 
branches as taught in his district. Our tax levy for 
school and building purpose together is oniy five mills, 
and, until this year, we have never had a bonded school 
indebtedness. The condition existing at Marshalltown 
should not of itself be a true criterion of how far the pub- 
lic school should go in the scope and method of instruc- 
tion. A tax levy of forty mills on the dollar for school 
purposes is simply abnormal, and due, no doubt, to con- 
ditions that do not exist in the East. Small towns should 
not each expect to have high schools as commodious, as 
well equipped, as advanced as those of large cities. The 
latter, by reason of their population and wealth, can, upon 
their own resources, each enjoy the luxury. But is this 
an argument that small towns shall be deprived of ad- 
vanced education? By no means. Rather, would not the 
New England idea of district high schools, and which will 
soon be adopted in Pennsylvania, be an antidote for the 
evils complained of? If it pays to run progressive pri- 
mary, intermediate, and grammar schools where the num- 
ber of scholars is such as to warrant running them ata 
minimum cost, would not the same ratio of cost exist that 
would warrant the establishment of high schools in dis- 
tricts large enough and able enough to contribute to said 


support? 
The high school is not intended as a substitute for the 


college or university, and the fact that ninety-six out of 
every 190 end their education in graduating therefrom is 
the strongest evidence of its completeness and of its effi- 
ciency. Should it be a preparatory school for a collegiate 
course? Yes; and it is a fact that the graduates of every 
high school of the East of any standing have an open 
sesame into the leading colleges. 

It is true that a public school scholar often finds himself 
“thorough in little and superficial in much,” but is not the 
same also true of those trained in colleges and universi- 
ties? The public school system of to-day is planting the 
seeds of knowledge deeper, is building up the superstruc- 
ture firmer, and gathering fruit riper and more matured 
than many of our colleges and universities. 

The true function of the public school is (1) to de- 
velop the reasoning and intelleetual faculties. The power 
to perceive, to conceive, and to reason is the power essen- 
tial to equip our boys and girls for the battles of life. 

(2) Another function of the public school is the devel- 
opment of the body. The intellect, to think well and to 
thrive well, must be encased in a developed brain, sup- 
ported by a robust frame, and controlled by a pulsating 
organism, vigorous, active, and sound. 

(8) This naturally leads to the next proposition, that 
true education should embrace the development of char- 
acter. The moral and spiritual elements must be nur- 
tured and evolved into glorious maturity. 

Overshadowing these propositions is another, the de- 
velopment of patriotic citizenship, not upon the narrow 
confines of self-aggrandizement, of self-consciousness, but 
a citizenship that shall develop the noblest traits of na- 
tional characters, the loftiest conception of patriotism, 
and the most hallowed consecration to home, country, and 
God. 


Cuarves R. Skinner, New York, 
President National Educational Association, 1896-97. 


WHAT NOT TO DO, 
ByState Superintendent Estelle Reel, Wyoming. 

The time is coming when, to succeed, young men and 
women must be able to do at least one thing well, and this 
quality should be developed and encouraged by education, 
In the West is wanted the education that develops person- 
ality, for it is personality that counts in the world. In- 
dividuality should not be sacrificed to new methods; the 
idea of stimulating thought and inspiring new life should 
be always present. The world needs mental power, not 
acquirement of knowledge. 

The teaching profession should not be a stepping-stone 
to something else. If the heart is not in the work, if the 
soul does not prompt it, then should the teacher drop out 
of the ranks. Not all are born teachers, not all have the 
“knack” of teaching. ‘‘Blessed is he who has found his 
work: let him ask no other blessedness,”’ said Carlyle. 
When women feel, as men do, the permanent necessity 
of fitting thmselves for their life work, choosing profes- 
sions because of their ability in a special line, their choice 
of teaching determined by love of the work and love of 
the children, physical health, and energy, and common 
sense, they will have a foundation for the rearing of a 
superstructure reaching from the “lowly earth to the 
vaulted skies.” 

The civil service reform idea should be applied to teach- 
ing. Genera! government clerks are appointed for four 
years; why not teachers be employed for the same length 
of time? Anxiety concerning reappointment militates 
against good work during the latter part of the school 
year. Appointments for not less than four years would 
increase the effectiveness of school work. 

Days of heroism are not over, and the calling of the 


teacher still requires sacrifice, as instanced by a case in 
Wyoming, the teacher riding eight miles a day on horse- 
back, carrying a child behind her, fording the Platte river, 
cutting her own wood, and all for the instruction of two 
forlorn children in a board room with dirt floor, pleased 
with the promise of boards to walk on, and happy in the 
knowledge that she was to be retained another year! 

Believing that common schools are the hope of the 
country, the teacher has a high mission.. 


WINNERS OF MEN. 


By James H. Canfield, President of the Ohio State University. 


1 hold a keenly-developed intellect at the head of all 
things. But the intellect itself without the stimulus of 
the will is of very little consequence to the world. It may 
render service to encyclopedias or in logical argument, 
but what every nation must have, if it is to live, is the in- 
tellect, not subservient, but quickened into life by what is 
potent in man—the will. 

Now we have reached a point at which we appreciate 
the value of intellect, the necessity of intellect. The his- 
tory of all nations that have gone into oblivion show that 
when the intellect has begun to be forgotten, there came 
upon it dry rot and decay. We are to come to the state 
when every citizen should be a benediction to every other 
citizen, and we are going to do this through the intellect, 
and so throughthe schools. bButthere are intellects bythe 
score who are not winners of men, and if we are to suc- 
ceed, we must have winners of men who are winners be- 
cause they are leaders. We must be not content to have 
men and women who are willing to be flint without strik- 
ing the fire; they must strike the divine fire; they must 
serve. We must have teachers who realize that there is as 
much of a difference between getting a living and getting 
at life as there is between the earth and God's blue sky; 
who are willing to endure the pain of growth; who will 
carry with them influence. 

The standard by which we are to measure people is not 
by what they get out of us, but by What we get out of them, 
We need men and women who will walk on the sunny side 
of the street and never under a cloud—to work with divine 
pleasure, to labor with divine love. To such will come 
the mastery. To such as can go out into society, and by 
their common sense—which is the most uncommon of all 
sense—bring over man after man into appreciation of 
this work which we are doing. We are able to-day to do 
we must be able to do more. We must bring about 
We need men and women of 


much 
the ‘“‘more” by co-operation, 
appreciation—who can prophesy though their prophets 
see no visions. 

This country lies open to us. 
only say in the language of one of the anointed, “Come 
out, come out from among the stuff and stand head and 


shoulders above your fellows.” 


Let us go forward. [can 


THE CHOICE OF BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES. 
By W. R. Eastman, Inspector of Public Libraries, University 
of the State of New York, Albany. 


The true publie library contains material for the educa- 
tion of the people. In the schools the young are being 
trained to use this material, which the community is as 
much bound to furnish as to provide the school itself. In 
this light the selection of books is a vital matter. They 
ought always to be the best for the purpose, with power 
to attract, inform, and inspire. Five thousand one hun- 
dred and eighty-nine new books were published in the 
United States in 1896, of which 1,012 were fiction. With 
this great supply we can pass by every doubtful book. 

To secure the best we must: 

(1) Fix responsibility on the board of library trustees, 
who are under obligation to satisfy themselves respecting 
the character of the books they offer to the publie. 

(2) We must have a distinct idea of the difference be- 
tween a good book and a bad one. It is not a mere matter 
of taste. A book, like a man, should be honest, truthful, 
pure-minded, kind-hearted, and have some seriousness of 
purpose. Any book that makes it seem pleasant to do 
wrong is bad. A good book appeals to the higher nature, 
The language should be simple, honest, free from exag- 
geration, cant, or coarseness. A good book in a library 
must be the right book for that library. The practical 
difficulty is to apply the test. 

(3) Expert skill is required. 
with current literature enables some to judge the points 
of a book much as the horseman does the points of a horse, 
Every library needs to have its own expert. And when 
this is impossible, the aid of other libraries must be 


Extended acquaintance 


sought. 

(4) Information is needed specially about the flood of 
new books. This must be secured by a division of labor 
in an organized department of criticism to work from the 
library standpoint and publish annotated lists. A board 


might be established for this purpose by associated libra- 
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rians or teachers. It would involve large expense, to be 
met only by numerous subscriptions. 

It could be better done by states or national government, 

Wisconsin has been doing this work for years through 
its state Superintendent of education. The New York and 
Michigan traveling libraries are using valuable annotated 
lists. The state of New York also offers to its registered 
libraries a bounty on the purchase of approved books, by 
duplicating the money spent in that way, and testing the 
quality of the books bought by requiring the entire list to 
be submitted to the state library for approval. Select 
lists are furnished, but the choice is not confined to them. 
All this outside help does not remove local responsibility. 


WAS THE HEART OF THIS PEOPLE 
CHANGED TOWARD THE SCHOOLS? 


By Superintendent C. G. Pearse, Omaha. 


The public school idea has been present with this peo- 
ple from the beginnings of New England. As soon as 
shelter and food were provided, the elementary school was 
set up that the people might not be ignorant of the Bible 
and the capital laws. The university followed, to main- 
tain and educate the ministry. The secondary (gram- 
mar) school followed, to prepare pupils from the element- 
ary schools for the university. From this the schools 
have grown. New studies have been added. Geography, 
English, grammar, physiology, music, drawing, manual 
training in its various forms, these have come in. The 
schools captured the imagination and the hearts of the 
people. All things have been given them for the asking. 
No one has been in the mood for many years to criticise 
them until the recent hard times. During the past few 
years criticism has assailed the schools, as well as all 
other channels through which public money has been ex- 
pended. People have not been prosperous; they have not 
been busy; they have had time to think of all their mis- 
ery. The harsh criticism of the school raises the ques- 
Hus the heart of this people changed toward its 
Each of you will wish to answer the question 
in his own way. lor the purpose of my argument I wish 
to answer it, and to answer in the negative. I believe 
that the heart right. This criticism, however, 
shows us that we are not understood; that we have not 


tion: 


schools? 


is still 


sufficiently taken the people into our confidence before- 
hand as to what we were planning to do. It is likely true, 
too, that we have not always managed finances wisely. 
We have often wanted money. We must know as well 
what should be the cost of education per year, per child 
in average daily attendance, as railway men now know 
the cost of hauling freight per ton per mile. We have 
not had means of learning this except in the dear school 
We must now learn to compare state with 
state, with village. Reports of 
school officers ought to be valuable in this way, but they 


of experience. 

city with city, village 
have been unlike. Items have been omitted or differently 
grouped. Cannot this association, through a committee, 
arrange and recommend a common form of fiscal report 
for state, for city, and for village schools? Could this as- 
sociation, just now, render a more distinguished service 


to the cause of education? 


THE TRUE FUNCTION OF THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
By R. E. Sears, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


Something over a year ago | investigated the financial 
condition of a certain school district having a population 
10.000, 


of about | found the distriet bonded for every 


dollar the law permitted, and, in addition, a floating in- 
debtedness of one-fifth more, and that there was a tax 
levy of eighty mills on the dollar, of Which over forty mills 
The 


most 


were for school purposes. school course was ar- 


modern and approved 
methods, and required thirteen years for its completion. 


ranged aceording to the 
The high school course was four years, and included in 
German, English and American 
botany, 


its currievulum Latin ane 


literature, physiology, zoology, chemistry, as- 


tronomy, plain, solid, and spherical geometry, physies, 
economics, modern and ancient history, commercial law, 
commercial geography and arithmetic, stenography for 
three years, typewriting, bookkeeping, music, and physi- 
cal culture. In addition to all these, one influential mem- 
ber of the board expressed himself in favor of adding te- 
lcgraphy and pharmacy, in case a ec'ass of reasonable num- 


hers could be secured \n admirer of the school in a 


local paper stated that When Daniel 


from Dartmouth College he 


Webster graduated 
did not have so good an edu- 


cation as could be obtained in that high school. A con- 
Uinuation of that policy would not merely “dull the edge 
of husbandry,” but mean munie pal bankruptey and prae- 
tical confiscation of individual property, 


Vhat led me to the consideration of “What is the true 


funetion of the publie school?” Is it intended as a sub- 


stitute for the college, or as preparatory to them, or as a 
school unto itself for the preparation of its pupils for the 
actual work of life? Is it for the few or many? Is it for 
the purpose of learning a few elementary things well or 
many things superficially? In my opinion, it is economic 
waste for every country town to attempt to maintain a lit- 
tle college of its own, ruinous to the tax-payers, detri- 
mental to the higher schools of learning, and of little 
benefit to the pupils. It is economic waste, because much 
more and better instruction of the higher branches can 
be obtained in the institutions of higher learning at very 
much less cost. It is ruinous to the tax-payer, because 
the increment left from the income of property is out of 
proportion to thetaxes paid. It isdetrimental to the higher 
institutions, because it deprives them of that much patron- 
age which, by large investments, they are prepared to 
serve. It is of little benefit to the pupil, because it seeks 
for him to accomplish results with insufficient means and 
time that require the best of instructors, the completest of 
apparatus, and a reasonable length of time. In conse- 
qneree, he finds himself at the end of his public school 
training thorough in little, superficial in much, and poorly 
qualified for the ordinary avocations of life. 

It is said on apparently good authority that only four 
cut of every 100 who graduate from the high school ever 
take a college course. is it not, then, manifest injustice to 
the ninety and six to load down the high school course 
with studies that are dependent for their utility on a 
larger and stronger pursuit of them, the means for which 
are only furnished by the higher institutions of learning? 
It seems as though such studies should be taught as will 
best promote the interests of the great majority, and that 
no more should be pursued than can be fairly and reason- 
ably mastered in the time and with the means provided. 

The true function, then, of the public school is to give 
the pupils an education that is (1) practical for the every- 
day tife of the pupil, (2) thorough, not superficial, (3) in 
the line of giving mental strength and discipline. Thor- 
oughness will make bread-winners and good citizens. 
Superficialness will have as its results failures in life and 
indifferent citizens. 


KINDERGARTEN IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By C. B. Gilbert, Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N. J. 


The growth of the kindergarten in America was for 
many years very slow. Its recent development has been 
most rapid. The cause of the slow growth was a lack of 
comprehension of the kindergarten on the part of the 
average educator, including the average kindergartner, 
the latter being a partial cause of the former, This period 
may be called the period of the nursery-maid kinder- 
garten. 

The recent rapid development is the fruitage of the per- 
sistent efforts of the great kindergarten leaders, and of 
the revival of the study of pedagogy in this country. The 
general introduction of the kindergarten into public 
schools is the greatest step in pedagogy that has ever been 
made in this country. It is, however, fraught with dan- 
gers both to the kindergartens and to the other schools, 
and necessitates considerable modification of both. The 
kindergarten must not be attached to the public schools 
us a new and distinct department, but it must be co-ordi- 
nated with them in a vital way. This means for the kin- 
dergarten : — 

1. Broader culture and better professional training for 
kindergartners. 

2. A more general spirit of co-operation, and an at- 
tempt to meet real rather than imaginary conditions. 

3. A broadening of the course and a gradual modifica- 
tion of the tools used. 

4. A better training for citizenship through the en- 
larged comprehension of the meaning of co-operation. 

This means for the other schools: — 

1. The sweetening and mollifying of the Systems of 
discipline, through the introduction of the kindergarten 
spirit. 

2. A more rational and careful consideration of indi- 
vidual needs. 

3. The introduction of a more generous and altruistic 
spirit into the schools. 

4. <A training for citizenship through the introduction 
of self-government. 

5. A saving of time in the instruction in fundamental 
branches. 

6. The making of education real and vital, instead of 
formal and unreal. 


THE POSITION OF GREEK PROSE CO Wi 
7 444 A 4 4 PO. 
SITION IN THESECONDARY CURRICUL UM. 


By William E. Waters, President Wells College, New York 


Greek prose camposition is too important a test of the 
pupil's progress in the study of Greek to be dropped. A 


pupil who excels in it, eo ipso, has a good command of a 


. 


Greek vocabulary and of Greek grammar, and knows 


something of a good narrative style. It plays 
the same role as in the study of the modern 
languages is played by the use of such lan- 
guages in the class-room orally and in writing. 


The raising of the question whether the subject might not 
properly be dropped in the secondary schools is due to 
the very vague position of the colleges as to the value of 
the subject, a point easily shown by the citations made 
from a number of catalogues of leading colleges and uni- 
versities. Some institutions, like Yale and Chicago, look 
on it as the necessary test of a pupil’s preparation for the 
enjoyment of the college courses in Greek, where the time 
is to be devoted to the study and appreciation of literary 
style and of Greek life and thought as reflected from the 
literature read. Other institutions seem to hold on to 
the requirement in prose composition as a kind of sur- 
vival, putting more stress on the quantity of literature 
read than the evidence the pupil can furnish that he has 
a command of the language of a ready and independent 
character. It is right to give the subject the dignity of 
being a crucial and satisfactory test. It should be re- 
tained, and in methods of teaching it should be improved. 


LABORATORY WORK IN ELEMENTARY 
PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


By Robert H. Cornish, Morgan Park Academy, Illinois. 


The facts of physics and chemistry can, to a very large 
extent, become matters of immediate knowledge to the 
student in the laboratory. The subject matter of these 
sciences is such that the student can be brought, in almost 
every case, into direct contact with the fact, or the illus- 
trations of the law. In botany, zoology, and mineralogy 
this same directness of contact with the material is, in al- 
most every case, possible. 

The facts and phenomena of astronomy, geology, and 
geography are, as a rule, not so accessible to the ele- 
mentary student. To be sure, some of the facts of the 
latter group of sciences are before the eye of the student, 
and the wise teacher will avail himself of everything that 
his neighborhood affords to illustrate his subject. Can 
laboratory work be introduced in this latter group of 
sciences that shall be comparable in definiteness and 
clearness of aim with that done in the former group? The 
desirability of laboratory methods, wherever their intro- 
duction is possible, is not questioned. Can the labora- 
tory method for these sciences become anything more 
than, or different from, the library method frequently pur- 
sued in the study of history? I have tried, during the 
past year, by a series of laboratory and library exercises, 
to bring the students of my elementary class in physical 
geography into direct contact with some of the sources 
of knowledge to which all geologists turn for information. 
These exercises included carefully-prepared questions, 
which the student must answer from the maps or other 
material before him. ‘The time allotment for this labora- 
tory work was the same as that made for physics and 
chemistry, and it accompanied the study of a text-book. 
The exercises included, among others, the following: dia- 
grammatic constructions of some of the facts of the solar 
system; measurement of the sun’s altitude by means of 
the clinometer; observations, records, and plots of the 
meteorological phenomena of the laboratory station for 
a month; determination of the new point, and relative 
humidity; construction of maps showing the drainage 
slopes of the United States, of a weather map from facts 
published in the daily papers, of a river profile from 
source to outlet; detailed study of a government topogra- 
phic map, a coast survey map, a pilot chart of the Atlan- 
tic. The study of common minerals and rocks, the sur- 
vey and plotting of the map of a miniature river valley, 
and excursions to points of interest were all parts of this 
laboratory work. 

PHYSICAL GKEOGRAPHY IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


By Albert Perry Brigham, Colgate University, New York. 


The: thesis of this paper is that physical geography, in- 
cluding the history and meaning of land forms, should 
have an established place in secondary education. This 
will require some instruction in geology, but between the 
geology and geography no sharp line need, or can, be 
drawn. In thus emphasizing physiography, we do not 
exclude, but rather require, in their higher aspect, other 
departments of physical geography. Here falls organic 
distribution as understood only on the basis of geographic 
evolution; meteorology, at once affected by, and controll- 
ing, topographic development and dealing with phe- 
nomena of daily interest to man; commercial geography, 
more fully interpreted than is possible in the grades; and 
physical environment, as controlling human history in its 
critical stages. 

The capacity of the subject for contributing to culture 
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is urged under two heads, information and discipline. 
Here is a great body of facts about the world in which we 
have our home. Such are, the origin and development of 
our planet, in its larger features, the nature and meaning 
of natural scenery, knowledge of soils, economic minerals, 
and all earth resources. The new geography contributes 
a store of information of high order for culture, because 
the facts are not isolated, but causal. Here we class all 
facts about the earth, in the light of their history and 
having their goal in man. No man is prepared to think 
truly of the personal and social problems of life who does 
not appreciate in some measure the world and its organ- 
isms as evolutionary. For this point of view the second- 
ary school is dependent on geography. 

Geography also is a discipline. Its capacity for sym- 
metrical training is of high order. In its service to the 
observational powers it is not behind any other science. 
Here the general deficiency is appalling. It is pre-emi- 
nently when out of doors that men and women see and do 
not perceive. The average man has no sense of topogra- 
phy, and can give the traveler in the country no intelligi- 
ble direction as to his course. 

Geography is a discipline for the reasoning powers. Any 
sand pit will supply materials for an interesting journey 
from effect back to cause. A not difficult study of the 
Hudson river and valley will lead the student along lines 
of logical certainty to important and keenly-absorbing 
conclusions as to earlier geographic conditions. A study 
of the great lakes, or an inquiry into the relation between 
mountains and shore lines and history is a larger and yet 
more fascinating field for this sort of discipline. To run 
from effect to cause, from cause to effect, to compare, to 
judge, to classify, is the unceasing prerogative of geog- 
raphy. 

The same can be said for the imagination, constantly 
taxed to reconstruct that which is distant in space, or re- 
mote in time. The enlargement of the time sense can 
here best be gained, while form, proportion, arrangement, 
and color are the common change in geographic thought. 

The aesthetic and moral appreciation of nature emerge 
hest in this field. The world is not dead, but is a pano- 
rama of life and a constant revelation to him who holds 
Nature, as affording refinement and repose for 
all, must be interpreted to every educated man. Until 
this is done, indeed, education is partial and unsymmet- 
vical. This is the one science whose materials of observa- 
tion are at hand throughout life. In this field, then, 
knowledge may grow almost without effort. It is a tree 
which must grow, when once the seed has germinated. 
Geography is no bread-and-butter theme. It is not milk 


its secret. 


for babes. Taught rationally in the grades, it asserts its 
rights in the secondary school, and holds its distinctive 
ground in the college and university. 

But my plea is for that vast majority of high school 
eraduates who will never go to college, but who will con- 
stitute the enlightened society of our time. The culture 
olfered by the new, rational, and higher geography is too 
broad and too precious to be denied to this great body of 
educated men and women. 


ZVUOLOGY IN THE HIGH SCIIOOL CUR- 
RICULUM. 
By Henry B. Ward, University of Nebraska. 


There is no call to defend the right of natural science 
to a place in the high school course; its value has already 
heen well demonstrated from many standpoints. The 
precise time it should occupy and the character of the 
work to be done are in need of discussion. Although the 
study of life represents the culmination, its preliminary 
consideration may well come in the first year of the high 

hool course, since it appeals to the opening mind, and 
since it does not demand the preliminary study necessary 
for understanding certain other scientific branches. 
Zoology should alternate with botany during the year, or 
it least follow directly that subject. 

The co-ordinate parts of a course in zoology are Tabora- 
text-book or lectures, 
by the formation of a 
The major part of the 


‘ory work, field excursions, and 
hich should be supplemented 
chool museum and by reading. 
me is properly devoted to laboratory work, which in- 
olves in its successful carrying out a series of processes, 
(1) observation on the animal itself; (2) reproduction of 
the observation in drawing; (3) recording the obser vation 
n note form: (4) comparison with other cases. All these 
hould be accurately, and, above all, independently, car- 
ied out. The laboratory work is bést done on a small 
eries of typical forms studied thoroughly, carefully, and 
omparatively, and in logical order. Systematic ento- 
ology or chonchology are valuable adjuncts, since they 
mphasize the points desired, As results, accuracy, power 
'o think, and independence of judgment should be sought, 
ather than merely acquiring information or completing 

specific amount of work. 
Systematic field excursions, covering only a limited 


area, serve to introduce the students to the laboratory of 
nature; these should be planned to give as accurate a sur- 
vey of the fauna as possible. Text-books are to be viewed 
as reference works chiefly, and independence is best at- 
tained by consulting them only after the laboratory study 
of the top is concluded. 

The school museum should be a working collection, not 
a mere receptacle for curios; if well planned and worked 
up by the pupils themselves, it becomes a comparative 
laboratory and a great source of pride and interest alike. 
in it the local fauna should be as completely represented 
us possible; the travels of famous naturalists and the 
record of close students of nature form the best collateral 
reading. They are full of interest to all, and by arousing 
a taste for good reading, tend also to counteract the appe- 
tite for trash. 

The ultimate results of any study depend, however, on 
the teacher. The wide knowledge of our greatest nature 
student, Louis Agassiz, would have been fruitless had it 
not been joined to a boundless enthusiasm that recognized 
no obstacles, and to a divine inspiration which must il- 
lumine the heart of every true teacher. 


MENTAL RESULTS FROM 
TRAINING, 


By E. O. Sisson, Peoria, Ilinois. 


MANUAL 


Manual training must either claim more place, or give 
up much which it now holds. Any claim must be based 
upon general educational value. The value of manual 
training in the development of physical skill will not be 
questioned. If it can be shown that it develops also men- 
tal power, its claim toa place in the curriculum will be es- 
tablished. 

Shop and laboratory in many ways furnish similar 
training. Indeed, there is no hard and fast line between 
the laboratory and the educational shop. The mechanical 
and constructive side of the laboratory merges into the 
experimental and investigating side of the shop. In re- 
spect to the following processes, the laboratory and the 
shop furnish training to a certain extent similar: — 

(a) Perception. The shop and the laboratory give full 
scope to this power, or, in other words, to the acquisition 
of new ideas through the senses. This is the fundamental 
and most important characteristic of the so-called labora- 
tory method. (b) On account of this difference in the 
matter of perception, the conceptions formed possess the 
following qualities: Agreement with reality, permanence, 
fullness of detail, practical value. 
combined make up opservation, which may be highly cul- 
tivated in the shop as well as in the laboratory. (¢c) The 
power of reasoning as developed in shop and laboratory 
depends upon the observation of sequences and storing 
the mind with the memories of such observations. 

Special Contribution of Shop Work.—In general the 
concepts formed in the shop are nearer to the thinking of 
everyday life than are those formed in the laboratory. 
Some specially important conceptions from the shop work 


These two processes 


may be mentioned. 

(a) The conception of material. 
along the same lines as the scientific conception of mat- 
ter, with the added element of relation to utility. (b) 
Conception of power; corresponding to the scientific term 


This may be enlarged 


force. (ce) Conception of implements; corresponding in 
general to scientific apparatus, but whereas the apparatus 
in scientific work is of inferior importance, the concept of 
the implement in shop work is of prime importance. 
Three varieties may be mentioned: the tool, the machine, 
the engine. (d) Conception of the manufactured article. 

We may mention the development of two sets of pure 
intellectual conceptions. (1) Relations of and 
effect; (2) The geometry of space. 

Two things must be noted: First, that this paper does 
not treat at all of the work of the trade school, which 
Secondly, the position taken 


cause 


needs no defense. is no 


doubt Utopian, but so are all ideals, 


ARITHUMETIC.—WHAT TO TEACH AND 
WHAT TO OMIT. 
sy William M. Giflin, Chicago Normal School. 

The teacher should keep in mind the fact that “Number 
is an exact mode of limiting single things, lines, areas, 
volume, bulk, force, weight, time, and commercial values, 
by uhits or exact standard: ”’ and should present condi- 
tions making it necessary for the child to exercise his 
judgment in these direction 

When dealing with an object, the child’s estimate of its 
leneth. area. volume, bulk, ete., should first be obtained, 
after which the exact measurement may be given. The 
value of such exercises cannot be too much emphasized. 

\ number should be so presented, that is, when applying 
it. the teacher should so use it to enhance the work in 
hand. that a child will necessarily see it (a) divided into 


a number of equal numbers (division); (b) into a num- 


ber of equal parts, to find the number in one part (parti- 
tion); (c) into any two numbers, one of which is to be 
known (subtraction); (d) also to see any number of 
numbers that, united, will equal it (multiplication). 
Ilave it compared with any number greater or less than 
itself. ‘The more the mind is exercised in numbering, 
the less drill is necessary.” 

The metric system of weights and measures should be 
taught with the old method as often as possible in the 
grades, but independently, i. e., the metre as a metre and 
the yard as a yard, each as a unit by itself. 

Embrace the opportunities that are constantly present- 
ing themselves, which make the child feel the necessity 
for number. When any opportunities occur that require 
a process unknown to the child, stop right then and there 
to teach the process, and do it so thoroughly as to fix it 
for all time. For example, some question may arise that 
will require the finding of the difference between 248 and 
19934. A child does not know how to proceed to get this 
difference. Nothing remains for the teacher, then, but to 
present conditions that will make it possible for the child 
to discover how to proceed. No matter what the subject 
may have been, it is to give place to the number, until 
the process has been thoroughly mastered. 

In percentage, discard all superfluous terms, rules, for- 
mulas, and subdivisions. Present conditions making it 
possible for the pupils to discover the relation of the part 
of a number to its per cent. The first lessons in each 
subject must be oral and from the standpoint of the child. 

Use the different modes of expression whenever it is 
The using of one will frequently sug- 
gest the using of another. 


possible to do so. 


In all the grades the comparison of numbers should be a 
feature of the work. The part one number is or equals 
of another; the per cent. one number is or equals of 
another; the ratio of one number to another. Both the 
teacher and the pupil are thus made to see the truth from 
all sides, to turn it over, to reproduce it in more than one 
shape, and to see it in more than one aspect. 

In each subject, i. e., lines, area, volume, bulk, weight, 
time, and values, lead the pupils to discover that they are 
repeating given units; in lines, a linear unit; 
square unit; in volume, a cubie unit, ete. 


in area, a 


IMAGINATION IN ARITHMETIC. 


By N. D. Gilbert, Austin, Illinois. 


Doubtless no phase of mental activity receives less ade- 
quate than the imagination. But it is, 
nevertheless, the “sole mental power to depend on in the 


consideration 


process of teaching.” 

The comment, then, is not 
that mathematics is deeply indebted to imagination in its 
furthermore, there will be at no time any 
question that the child's imagination is active. The only 
question is, how it works. 

or the teacher to convey to the child’s mind, or to lead 


even momentary surprise 


processes. 


him to acquire, a given image, idea, thought as part of his 
available mental capital—‘‘there’s the rub.” 

The very term image confesses the mind’s indebtedness 
to sense-perception. The fuller and richer the imagery, 
the more readily and strongly does the mind extend its 
acquisitions and complete the independence of its posses- 
sion. The first stop, then, in dealing with the imagina- 
tion in arithmetic is to supply the material out of which 
be formed. “Arithmetic 
A right furnish- 


arithmetical conceptions 
deals with the relations of magnitudes. ! 
ing of the mind for arithmetical work requires manifold 
magnitudes gathered from dealing 
But for this I deem 


may 


knowledge of many 
with them in multiform relations. 
observation lessons and illustrative material insufficient, 
and, to a large extent, ill-adapted. As collateral aids, the 
former are too cursory to suffice. The latter implies a 
considerable store of images already gathered. Both are 
deficient in that they too little eall forth that which is the 
very life of imagery—spontaneous self-activity. 

There comes forth here the more positive conditions of 
such training of the imagining power as will avail for the 
quick, sharp, accurate grasping of a problem, and of the 
relations of magnitudes involved; namely, constructive 
activity working to an end worth, while. 


” 


“An image requires a motor discharge or outlet. Here 
is the indication of a fundamental need that physical and 
mental activities be kept in close relationship. But the 
end must be a worthy end to the child in order to ensure 
that centering of activity which is necessary to dissocia- 
tion of the desired image, to the discrimination of the 
relevant and essential. . 

Again, images are tactile, and motor as well as visual 
and the motor are perhaps most important of all for pur- 
poses implied in this topic. 

Once more. arithmetic deals with number; number is 
ratio, ratio is the expression of measurement, the result 


of comparison of magnitudes, but these not necessarily or 
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Papers read at the A. by Dr. Harris and Gil- 
man Pucker willappear later in the Journal. 


It is certaimly worthy of note that no woman has 
heen upon the committees of Ten, Fifteen, and Twelve 


appormnted hy the N. A. 


It will not always be thus. 


Superintendent J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City, 
Mo., the new president of the National, is one of the 
Inost efheient city superintendents in the country. 
He has placed the schools of his city among the most 
attvactive in the country, preparation for his 
work Was largely gotten in the work. Tle has learned 
todo by doing, but it has been “too silly for anything” 
for the press of the country to say that he had but 
a few weeks’ schooling. When such a story gets 
started about aman who has eminent promotion it is 
useless to stop its flight, and for vears we shall see it 
repeated again and again. dle had less than nine 
years of school life, but he has been one of the most 
earnest and persistent students in the whole range of 
school men, His habits are scholarly, his knowledge 
accurate, lis sty le exceedingly readable, Ile is “every 
Inch aman.” and his administration of the N. E. A. 
will he one of the Cleanest and most successful in its 
lhivtory, 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The largest educational association in the world de- 
serves all the distinction which it enjoys. There is 
nothing akin to it in the whole realm of annual asso- 
clation activity, except in the ease of the Christian En- 
deavor convention, which is so much larger as to be 


out-classed from its magnitude. The reason for this 


relative immensity of the Y. P. 8. C. E. is the fact that 
it is a convention of the pupils, as it were, and has a 
right to be many times as large as the assemblage of 
their teachers. 

In several regards the Milwaukee meeting, July 
6-9, was the most remarkable in the history of the N. 
Kk. A. The treasury shows 8,000) paid member- 
ships, and this does not include thousands who 
came by lake, many of whom were not required to pay 
their two dollars’ membership. The ticket arrange- 
ment was in nowise tempting to miscellaneous trav- 
elers, and there was no excursion enthusiasm among 
teachers. The Denver meeting in 1895 was almost 
exclusively one grand excursion. The great body of 
those who went to Denver never so much as inquired 
where the association met. This is no criticism of the 
meeting, for the best way in which a teacher's time 
could be employed for a week in that mighty state of 
endless wonders was in “nature study,” but at Milwau- 
kee there was no such temptation to study nature, and 
the “human nature” study only “required” one round 
of the great “institution.” At Milwaukee people at- 
tended the meetings. ‘They were apparently there 
for that purpose. For the first time there was ade- 
quate hall room,—a seating capacity of 8,000,—and 
much of the space was reserved for the active mem- 
bers, who were distinguished by their badges. 

This was the first time that one could feel sure that 
asentiment has been created which is certain to bring 
together professionally a good-sized meeting. More 


than 1,000 teachers can probably be counted upon to 


attend practically every meeting of the N. KE. A,, 
another 1,000 every other year, with 2,000 more 
of miscellaneous attendance, making it to all in- 
tents and purposes impossible to have a meeting 
of less than 4,000 legitimate attendants. This is 
worth vastly more professionally than an occasional 
necting of great size. 

The Madison 


meeting in 1884, with its 2,700 members, was then a 


To what is the great meeting due? 


stupendous affair, and is still thought of as the “great- 
est meeting” en record, whereas, if held this year, it 
would have been classed as a failure, but it set the 
pace. Since then there have been several meetings 
smaller than that, but, unless the railroads commit 
harakiri, there will never be another as small as the 
Madison meeting. There is an inexpressible momen- 
The Y. PLS. EE. owes much of 
its tremendous power to the fact that its army of from 


tum in numbers. 


20,000 to 50,000 takes peaceful possession of some 
city annually, Boston will not soon forget her ex- 
perience with the greatest body of visitors that has 
ever captured her streets and homes. The Grand 
Army's great reunions have done much to keep that 
hody a national force to be reekoned with on occasion. 
This feature of the N. KE. A. is not to be under- 
valued. Francisco still) talking of the 
“great invasion” of 1888, when the teachers 
crossed the Rockies, and it will be many a day before 
Chicago, St. Paul, Toronto, Denver, Buifalo, and Mil- 
waukee forget their meeting of the N. EK. A. 

It is easy to tell what this meeting ought to do that 
it does not do, Its utterances have no such weight 
as do those of the small gatherings of the Society for 
the Advancement of Science, of the Social Science 
Association, of the Mohonk conference, ete. Its stu- 
pendous volume of proceedings is looked at rather 
than read or studied, because it treats so many differ- 
ent subjects, and much of the treatment is so indiffer- 
ent. ‘The meeting is in no sense representative. 
What it is not in nowise detracts from what it is. It 
isa grand, glorious affair, large, enthusiastic, giving 
Much would be 
gained if it could be a representative body, but size 


momentum to professional activity. 


and its massed forces would be sacrificed. 

There are some dangers attending the handling of 
such an association, with its fund of $70,000. The 
presidency, however, is usually in the hands of one of 
ithe most personally respected and professionally re- 
spectable men in the country. The president of the 


Milwaukee meeting, Hon. Charles R. Skinner, is aj 


the head of the greatest school system on the conti- 


nent, and is second to no man in the profession in ad- 
ministrative skill, personal worth, and independence 


of thought and action. Among the other recen| 


presidents are Albert G. Lane, superintendent of the 


second largest city in the country; Aaron Gove, 
superintendent of the largest city of the New West: 
J. H. Canfield, president of an important Western co|- 
lege; Newton C. Dougherty, superintendent of one of 
the best minor cities of the West; J. M. Greenwood. 
superintendent of one of the great cities of the Soutli- 
west,—all men personally honorable, men whose ad- 
ministrations have been above the suspicion of re- 
proach in motive and ability. More than this may 
be said: there has never been an administration in 
which there has been any cause for genuine scandal, 
Tt is certainly in the highest degree commendable if 
but once in its long history inexperience, youthful 
ambition, or other causes or motives have led to undue 
zeal in a good cause. 

Little by litile, elements of a representative charac- 
ter will be introduced. The state directors will be 
nominated and virtually elected either by those in 
attendance from the state or by the state association 
at its annual meeting. Ultimately, also, the executive 
officers and the trustees may be elected from the board 
of directors. No special harm can come to the 
N. KE. A. so long as men like Harris, Skinner, 
Hailmann, Sabin, Lane, Soldan, Greenwood, Tar- 
bell, Draper, Gove, Dougherty, Schaeffer, Brown, 
Shepard, McNeil, Jones, et al., must be reckoned with. 
These men will never be a party to, or allow their 
associates to be a party to, any transaction of a seri- 
ously doubtful character. hey can safely be trusted, 
because we know in whom our trust is placed; but if 
only men locally prominent in manipulating affairs 
are eligible to leadership, then it will be impossible 
to have such an array of presidents as those have been 
who have accepted the honor. Of the thirty-seven 
presidents in its history but seven have been less than 
national educational leaders. A few names, like those 
of Enos, Wells, Van Bokkelen, have now little signifi- 
cance, but the educator who does not know what the 
names of Richards, Rickoff, Philbrick, Wickersham, 
Hager, Pickard, White, Harris, Newell, 
cock, Wilson, Smart, Orr, Tappan, Bicknell, Soldan, 
Calkins, Sheldon, Gove, Marble, Canfield, Cook, Lane, 
Butler, Dougherty, Skinner, Greenwood, et al., stand 
for simply advertises his own professional ignorance. 
All in all, the present management is probably the 
most efficient in the history of the N. EB. A. 
and it will be calamitous to interfere seriously 
with the general effectiveness of the greater men in 
leadership. Frrors are inevitable, but those of known 
true and trusted leaders are the least harmful. 

The “fund,” now about $60,000 of good securities. 
has, since the death of Dr. Calkins, caused much 
anxiety. Circumstances attending the filling of lis 
place made many wise and true tremble for the per 
manent good name of the association. — Those who 
were in position to judge best are satisfied that there 
was slight cause for the worst fears expressed at Ja k- 
sonville, and the speedy undoing of the “wrong way, 
of doing a not wrong thing set things right tem 
porarily, but a purpose was formed by the leaders gen- 
erally that hereafter no trustee should be re-elected 
The unfortunate investments, by which some $8,000 
at least must be charged off to profit and loss, wll 
not a large loss for these times, is altogether too lars: 
which ought never to seek lars: 
returns, but absolute security. The universal popu 
larity of Dr. Horace S. Tarbell and the absolute con 
fidence of the great body of educators, Kast and Wee. 


for “trust funds,” 


caused much hesitancy about beginning the no |! 
election plan this year. The nominating commit’ 
did not dare to take the responsibility, but the fir 
purpose of the body of directors made possible th 
election of Dr. F. Louis Soldan of St. Louis, who ! 
one of the most widely-known men in the profession”, 
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one of the closest thinkers, most effective platform 
speakers, and every way as trustworthy as Dr. Tarbell, 
Until now there has practically been no change, ex- 
cept by death, since the fund began to accumulate, 
fourteen years ago. 

The future of the special departments is causing 
some speculation. The kindergartners have gone off 
from the summer meeting, holding an enthusiastic 
Kaster gathering, which is attracting international at- 
tention; the music teachers hold their summer meet- 
ing elsewhere; the child study leaders have organized 
a purely representative association, and its Chieago 
meeting in April was one of the most notable of edu- 
cational assemblages; the physical culture people 
have occasional meetings at other times, which are of 
greater interest than any utterances of theirs at the 
N. Ji. A.; the 


meetings of the 


Classical teachers magnify other 
vear more than the summer 
The specific usefulness of the N. EK. A. 


will be largely determined by the prominence given 


meeting. 


these departments at its summer session. 

The reports of the Ten, Fifteen, and Twelve have 
been of unusual value. The report of the Ten was of 
a pioneer character. It was remarkably well adver- 
tised. 
“make up” of the 


Great expectations were awakened by the 
committee. The plans were 
ideal,—a committee of ten eminent and representative 
educational leaders in all lines was selected, with Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot of Tlarvard as the chairman. 
With his accustomed skill he selected ten sub-commit- 
tees, each with some phase of old-time school work 
for consideration, and some member of each comimit- 
tee, with more or less advice and counsel from his 
associates, wrote an excellent paper upon the subject. 
The fatal mistake was in the undue zeal of someone 
who, much to President [liot’s distaste, established a 
literary bureau, practically, and tried to carry the idea 
that these opinions were authentic; that it was some- 
thing sacred; so that what was really a most attractive 
dawn of a better day was disappointing to those who 
were given to understand that the day was born with 
midday glory—the rays intended to reveal the day 
lacked life-giving heat. The report of the Fifteen 
dealt with the course of study with the strength of a 
master mind, and Dr. William ‘Tl. Harris’ philosophi- 
cal treatment promises to be a classic, —the only surely 
philosophical consideration ever given a course of 
study by any educational master, past or present. 
President A. Draper's study of the administration 
of the schools of great cities and Dr. Horace S. Tar- 
bell’s consideration of the training of teachers are the 
most careful and complete treatments anywhere given 
these subjects. The report of the Fifteen is more 
scholarly, more progressive, more professional than 
that of the Ten, but it is less popular in its cast, less 
spectacular in its setting, and the “bureau” that at- 
tempted to magnify the report of Dr. Eliot made a 
vigorous effort in the same channels to minify that 
of Dr. Harris. The government printed the report 
of the Ten, and scattered it with a lavish hand, while 
that of the Fifteen was only to be had by purchase, 
and yet its circulation was greater than that of the 
Ten, and it became a text-book in nearly every normal 
and training school in the land, and in many reading 
circles, 

The report of the Twelve 
is the best study of a great 
Mr. Sabin 


Superintendent Ilenry 
Sabin of Lowa, chairman 
educational problem that has heen made. 
knows the conditions of the rural schools as well as 
anv man in America. He has been wrestling with 
these conditions for many years, and he rallied his 
committee around him with a purpose to “fly no 
kites.” to waste no words in glittering generalities, to 
indulge in no platitudes. If his report does not bring 
help to the rural schools, then it will be useless to 
seek it in professional study. 

With a fund of more than $60,000 in good invest- 
ments. with the assurance of permanent large meet- 
ings, with good leadership, the N. KE. A. has every 
prospect of a grand and useful future. 


{Continued from page 87.] 


at first themselves measured magnitudes. Thus arith- 
metic leads us directly to the point where psychology 
brought us. 

To my mind, then, the requisite training for strong, in- 
dependent, ready, imaginative thinking in arithmetic im- 
plies: At the foundation, constructive work in line of the 
interest of the child. At first over-abundant material will 
be at his command; he will compute the amount he needs 
and make his requisition accordingly. Meanwhile, out of 
doors things he loves are forever challenging him with 
the questions, how many? how much? how high, long, 
broad? how far? how heavy? For the first two years of 
school life this is to be the characteristic work—a con- 
tinual reference to sense-material used for definite con- 
struction, and a continual breaking loose from it as the 
child is able. Thus we begin to grow a habit of looking 
for the end and viewing the magnitudes involved and 
their relations. This brings the child into the succeeding 
years with a good store of images, a varied knowledge of 
relations, and a right trend. 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY 1N OUR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By Newton C. Dougherty, Superintendent of Schools, 
Peoria, Il. 


In the gradual development of our educational system 
it is very encouraging to note that of late more import- 
ance is assigned to the study of history as a recognized 
branch of instruction in our elementary and secondary 
schools. 

In its practical value history takes first rank with the 
studies. We judge more accurately of men and measures 
when we know more of what has been done in the past. 
History is philosophy teaching by experience. 

The life of man shows a marvelous likeness through 
the ages. Though customs and institutions change, the 
heart of man repeats the old story of aspiration and toil, 
joy and sorrow. To be able to look beneath the surface 
and discover this essential unity is of great assistance in 
studying anything pertaining to humanity. 

The study of history cultivates intellectual powers of 
the highest order. It accustoms the student to an atti- 
tude of attentive inquiry, impartial and painstaking. It 
teaches him to avoid hasty conclusions, 

The discriminating historic sense frees men from the 
power of the demagogue, and supplies the principles of 
true reform. Jt teaches him to avoid extremes. If one 
man can find in Julius Caesar only a tyrant, while 
another counts him a patriot and a martyr; if one calls 
Napoleon a selfish, unprincipled usurper, and another ex- 
tols his genius in war and in government, it is not history 
that is at fault, but the historian. 

We must use the writer as an authority only in those 
fields of research wherein he is a master. Matthew 
Arnold condemns as unphilosophical the citation of 
Luther as an authority on the Athanasian creed, declaring 
that we might as well cite him as a witness on the origin 
of species. Luther’s specialty was not speculative 
dogma, but the revival of the sense of conscience and per- 
sonal responsibility. He should be used as an authority 
in his own field. 

History is so manifold—much of it being above the 
comprehension of a child, because beyond his experience— 
that it requires a particular faculty in the teacher so to 
handle his theme as to be perfectly understood, The 
young pupil responds most readily to the story of one 
person’s struggles, defeats, and victories, and so it fol- 
lows that biography should first engage the pupil’s mind. 
The simpler mode of life is most easily understood, and 
so characters like Abraham, or Joseph, or Moses are 
easier for children in the elementary school than are the 
lives of the great Frederick, or Napoleon, or our own Lin- 
coln. 

In the study of history, perhaps more than in any other 
study, the personality of the teacher is felt. How great 
is the pity that the drama of human life, the poetry, the 
romance, the epic, the soul-stirring record of heroic 
achievement should ever be taught in a lifeless, unsym- 
pathetic, perfunctory way. He should feel that he stands 
with the great and good of all time, upon eternal princi- 
ples of social, political, and religious truth and liberty, 
and so holds fellowship forever with noble souls. 


IN HISTORY FOR 
SCHOOLS. 


AN IDEAL COURSE 
SECONDARY 


By E. V. Robinson, High School, Muskegon, Michigan. 


It is admitted by common consent: — 

(1) That historical study should be continuous for one 
to six years preceding the high school. (2) That in an 
ideal course not less than three exercises per week should 
be devoted to history throughout the high school. (3) 


That all pupils should have an advanced course in Ameri- 
can historyandcivics. (4) That Greek, Roman, and Eng- 
lish history should likewise be included. - 

The principal unsettled question is the advisability of 
teaching general history. The Madison, New England, 
and New York conferences preferred French or German 
history. But numerous teachers and educators of promi- 
nence still favor general history. 

The main objection to general history is the difficulty 
of teaching it; but this is not insuperable. Not infre- 
quently it is so taught as to be the most profitable study 
in the course. 

The real reason for the opposition to general history 
is the desire to emphasize the educational value of his- 
tory, through the neglect of the informational side. The 
object is praiseworthy, but the method is objectionable, 
because it deprives the pupils of much-needed knowledge. 
They cannot judge intelligently about the present unless 
they have a broad knowledge of the past. 

The attempt to secure this knowledge by teaching the 
general movement of history in connection with some 
one nation cannot succeed, because it ignores the unity 
of history. Even the history of all great nations, if 
studied successively, would not enable the pupil to grasp 
the general movement of history. To study this move- 
ment as an appendage of French or German history is to 
destroy all unity and perspective, giving to one nation 
the prominence which belongs rightfully only to the 
common achievements of all nations. 

The claim that equal or greater disciplinary results fol- 
low the study of a limited portion of history is true only 
of technical discipline, which is obtained by the inten- 
sive study of parts, not of general discipline, which re- 


sults from the extensive study of wholes. Technical 
skill in historical interpretation and criticism is, 
however, not attainable in secondary schools; 


and even if attainable, is not desirable. The 
business of such schools is not the training of 
scholars, but the education of men and citizens. And 
this will be most surely secured when the pupils can fol- 
low the unfolding of the entire drama of history, tracing 
the relation of cause and effect throughout the world, 
exercising their judgment by numerous comparisons, 
feeling the justice of the Nemesis which overtakes na- 
tions as well as individuals, and following with breath- 
less interest the slow, but absolutely sure and irresisti- 
ble, march of human progress from the earliest ages to 
the present. 

Courses of study must conform to local conditions, but 
should approximate to the following: — 

9th grade, ancient history, three periods per week. 

10th grade, mediaeval and modern history, three periods 
per week. 

lith grade, English history, three to five periods per 
week, 

12th grade, American history and civics, five periods 
per week. 

At present it seems impossible to teach this amount of 
history, and, at the same time, meet collegiate require- 
ments in other branches. But these requirements are 
under active discussion, and a revision may soon be ex- 
pected. Meantime it is possible to offer college-prepara- 
tory students the required studies, and, at the same time, 
give other pupils the training which will best fit them for 
life. This is not only the primary function of secondary 
schools, but their imperative duty. 


SOURCE-STUDY METHOD OF TEACHING 
HISTORY IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


By H. W. Caldwell, Nebraska State University. 


The use of the laboratory method in teaching history 
is attracting the attention of historical students every- 
where. 

The aim of the history teacher now is to get his pupils 
into close touch with the actual, living, breathing spirit 
of history by bringing them into contact with the record 
of the past made by contemporaries. If nullification is 
to be studied, he desires his students to feel its life throbs 
by reading Jackson’s proclamation, Calhoun’s letters, 
Webster's speeches, and the ordinance itself. 

This spirit has been reached by forward movements 
from the text-book, through the topical and the library 
methods, each an advance and improvement on the pre- 
ceding, and yet each retaining all the good qualities of 
the former. This last stage of going to the sources is 
itself the result of evolution, hence is built on the past, 
and retains the merits of other systems while advancing 
to the new. Sources are unequal in value, hence collec- 
tions will have to be prepared by the skilled historian; 
each collection adapted to the place where it is to be 
used. Only to a limited extent can the pupil be left to do 
the necessary historical criticism. His work in the main 
will be interpretation, rather than criticism. 

This new method emphasizes the idea that history has 
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two sides, the inner spirit and the outer form. The for- 
mer is based on idea, public opinion; and, in general, is 
the cause which produces the results which constitute 
the outer form, incorporated in records, our sources. 

The desirability and feasibility of using source material 
are established by experience. The method of use is yet 
a debatable question. Whether we wish information or 
culture, or intellectual training, some source work must 
be done. 

On the whole, the Sheldon method of question and an- 
swer for gathering ‘material’? which is to be arranged 
into a logical ‘outline’ in accordance with which the 
pupil’s “narrative” is to be written is to be commended. 
It destroys memory work; it necessitates thought; it 
lends itself to training in form; it secures accuracy; and, 
in general, it arouses interest and awakens a spirit of in- 
vestigation. In the analytic part of the work the child 
must think; in the synthetic, to a certain extent, he may 
feel that he is a creator, for the narrative is based on the 
results of his own investigation, and arranged in his own 
way. 

The use of sources should extend through the whole 
four years of the high school course; the details of 
amount and manner of presentation to vary with vary- 
ing conditions. Finally, the use of this method tends to 
give a stronger love of the truth, a broad-minded, toler- 
ant spirit, and a high standard of citizenship. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN HISTORY. 
By E. B. Greene, Illinois University. 

Propositions: 1. The colleges of the central west 
should gradually modify entrance requirements so as to 
allow two years of high school work in history. 

2. The work of the two years should cover: (a) Greek 
and Roman history; (b) English and American history. 

In support of these propositions, it may be said: 
1. That studies required for admission to college should, 
generally, be such in amount and character as to provide 
the best training available under existing local conditions 
for the average secondary school pupil, whether prepar- 
ing for college or not. 

2. Necessarily limited classical instruction in the 
average high school involves a loss on the humanistic 
side which calls for greater care for English literature 
and for history, especially that of classical antiquity. 

3. The present one-year course in general history is un- 
fortunate, because (a) It does not have the humanizing 
value of a real acquaintance with classical antiquity; (b) 
boasting of comprehensiveness, it fails, by necessarily 
broken treatment, to emphasize the fundamental notion 
of continuity in development;(c) it fails to give in the 
high school course any satisfactory treatment of the de- 
velopment in England and America of institutions fa- 
miliar, in modified forms, in our present national life. 

4. The substitute plan proposed has the advantages: 
(a) Of comparatively abundant and easily intelligible 
materials for pupil and teacher; (b) of giving ordinarily 
a sounder knowledge of the “great general movements” 
than is secured in the present “General History’ course; 
(c) of instilling clearer notions of historical continuity, 
especially in the study of the English race; (d) of eom- 
bining the humanistic value of acquaintance with a re- 
mote past with the value for citizenship of acquaintance 
with movements and institutions closely related to our 
modern national life. 


THE CHILD VOICE. 


By A. T. Schauffler, of New York City. 


It is a fact that a child uses its voice for three purposes: 
It speaks, it screams, it sings. A child. speaks from 
below, up; it screams from above, down; it sings (gener- 
ally, and wrongly) from below, up. 

If we divide the range in a child’s voice. roughly, into 
the low, the middle, and the upper “register,” it is true 

that the child should sing in the last-named: because 
singing in the low register is almost always productive 
of a hard, and, generally, a forced tone. The middle reg- 
ister, while better, is apt to become mixed wit} the lower, 
and to be chesty and bawling, and in its higher tones to 
be cramped and throaty. The high register is the one in 
which a pure tone can be produced without any special 
preparation. 

Children’s voices are almost always, without exception, 
higher than those of adult sopranos. If they think they 
cannot sing high, it is only because absence of trainine 
or wrong training,.has failed to show them that they can 
Unused powers are soon lost, hence, if we begin too late, 
we may, and often do, fail to find 

Two cardinal rules for tr 

1.4 


it proper voice, 
aining the child voice are: 
Jegin at the top, and train down. 

~. Keep the throat open and relaxed, 


If we begin with, say, “middle C,” most children will 
produce what is commonly called a “chest tone.” If a 
scale is now attempted, they will carry this “chest” or 
“thick” quality up beyond its legitimate limit, causing 
a contraction of the throat, and a forcing and straining 
of the voice, which makes an open throat improbable, if 
not impossible. 

Therefore, begin with a pitch on which the child can- 
not use either the low or the middle register, say some- 
where about fifth line F, and when a scale is to be sung, 
sing it descending. In difficult cases it will often be 
found necessary to begin higher. Of course, power is not 
to be aimed at at first. That will come later, and the 
child who uses his high quality exclusively will be able 
to sing long at a time without fatigue. 

In connection with the voice, the ear will receive some 
attention. ‘Tone-deafness” is a rarer thing than ‘“‘color- 
blindness.” It is, in most cases, due to either lack of early 
training, or to mental indolence; i. e., inattention, and 
failure to listen, observe, and imitate. 

Inability to imitate is often only inability to do so at 
a low pitch. A teacher who can produce high tones will 
often make a child sing whom a contralto could not 
bring to the point of singing 1, 2, 3 correctly. Some cases 
of such inability are due to disease of the vocal organs, 
which calls for medical treatment. 


DRAWING IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


By Harriet Cecil Magee, Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Ten years ago the problems before our normal schools 
in the West were: — 

(1) Lack of faith in the utility of drawing. (2) Pre- 
conceived idea that only the specially gifted can learn to 
draw. (3) False standards of beauty. (4) Lack of bold- 
ness and dexterity in execution. 

The first two of these problems time and labor have 
solved. The third and fourth still exist. 

In the last decade there have been many changes in 
educational thought. Hence new problems have arisen 
in the field of art education. Some of these new and un- 
solved problems in drawing in normal schools are:— 

(1) The spiritual element. (2) The pictorial element. 
(3) Mechanical drawing, color, composition, sketching 
from life, and a broader and more thorough study of the 
history of art. 

Is it not the object of art education to suggest in school- 
room delineation ‘“‘modern thought in things ethical and 
spiritual”? How shall the students in our’ normal 
schools be imbued with this spiritual quality is a prob- 
lem that must be wrought out by each one of us in the 
smelting furnace of our own individuality and imparted 
by means of our own personality. We cannot do this by 
any set plan or method given us by another. It is “The 
finger of God, a flash of the will that can.” 

To solve the problem of the pictorial element we must 
be emancipated from reality. The imaginative memory 
must be cultivated. The child must be educated first on 
the subjective side of his mind, later on the objective. 
The adult must have the artistic quality of his soul de- 


veloped first by means of the objective,-and then by 
means of the subjective, until he learns back, as it were, 
to child-sight. 


STANDARD OF MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By Herbert Griggs, Denver, Colorado. 

Music, as taught in some schools, is entirely mental; as 
taught in other schools, it is entirely musical or exhibi- 
tional. 

The standard I have of music in the public schools is 
high, but not higher than it should be to be fair to the 
teacher, the pupil, and the public; but it is as high, if not 
higher, than that of any other study. 

If pupils on leaving the eighth year or the high school 
have the ability to sing intelligently music of ordinary 
difficulty at first sight well enough to sing their part with 
good quality of tone in choir or chorus, if they have 
learned, through the practice of musical exercises, to con- 
centrate their thought, strengthen their mental power, 
quicken their perception, to appreciate the good and 
beautiful in music, to associate with those who live bet- 
ter and purer lives than those of companions to be found 
on the streets; then I think that the object of music in 
the public schools is attained. 

Music, when properly taught, should accomplish the 
following results: — 


1. Mentally, a quickening of the perceptive faculties 
through exercise in rapid discovery. 

2. Physically, through exercise in breathing, tone pro- 
duction, correct position of the body, and of the satura- 
tion of the body and mind with sonorous fluid. 

3. Disciplinary, through doing the same thing in the 
same way, at the same time, and the effect of sustained 
tone and harmony on the mind, thus dissipating the spirit 
of contradiction. 

4. Morally, by creating a love for the good and beauti- 
ful in music, thereby causing pupils, especially of older 
years, a desire to associate with company of refined and 
elevated tastes; also to impress on the mind lessons of 
honesty, courage, cleanliness, truthfulness, patriotism, 
and respect for parents by the repetition of good words 
set to good music. 

If the above results are obtained, good citizenship will 
take care of itself. 

It is for you in the study of music to create, discover, 
and develop in the mind of the child that which will make 
his life brighter and better, and from day to day, as he 
hears, reads, and thinks music, he comes to the daily les- 
sons more and more prepared to receive new thought, 
and experience new pleasure in the consciousness of more 
power and control over faculties the possession of which 
he had scarcely realized. 

As he overcomes technical difficulties, and learns to 
apply them in song and chorus, he feels a satisfaction in 
the acquirement of such knowledge, and he then learns 
to appreciate the beauties of music for its own sake. He 
desires to associate with those who love the good in music 
for his own sake, and he becomes a more manly and purer- 
minded citizen for his country’s sake. 


THE EMINENT SUCCESS OF A 
GREAT SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES 
IN NEW ENGLAND ALONE. 


_ The Werner Geographies came from the press about September Ist, 1896, since which time they have been adopted for 
the schools of Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Brooklyn, New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, Jersey City, Duluth, Sioux City, 
and other leading cities in all parts of the country. In New England alone The Werner Geographies have been intro- 


duced as follows :— 


Ayer, Mass, 
Wendell, Mass. 
Grafton, Mass. 
Woonsocket, R. 
Hartford, Vt. 
Central Falls, R. 1. 
Johnston, R. I. 
Millbury, Mass. 


Taunton, Mass. 
Everett, Mass. 
Newport, R. I, 
Lowell, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Plainfield, Mass. 
Ware, Mass. 
Winchendon, Mass, 
Tellesley, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass., State 
Normal School, 
Westfield, Mass., State 
Normal School, 
Weston, Mass. 
Braintree, Mass. 


Hudson, Mass. 
Barrington, N. H. 
Hampstead, N. H. 
Goshen, N. H. 
Newmarket, N. H. 
Eddington, Me. 
Lincoln, Me. 
unity, N. H. 


AND THERE ARE 


Superintendents and teachers using The W 


Castine, Me., Normal School. 


sheffield, Mass. 
Ossipee, N. He 
Loudon, N. H. 
Hillsboro, N. H. 
Claremont, N. H. 
Newton, N. H, 
Conway, N. I 
Enfield, N. 
Alton, N. H. 
Waltham, Me. 
Kennebunkport, Me. 
Pawtucket, R. 1., State 
Normal School, 
Woodland, Me, 
Kingsfield, Me. 
Danforth, Me. 
Pelham, Mass. 


MANY OTHERS. 


Ashland, N. H. 
Upton, Mass. 
Hollis, N. H. 
Wakefield, N. H. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Plymouth, V. H. 
Jaffrey, N. H. 
Webster, Mass. 
Groveland, Mass. 
Salem, N. H. 
Chesterfield, Mass. 
Grantham, N. H. 
Criehaven, Me. 
Springfield, N. H. 
Lebanon, N. H. 


erner Geographies write in enthusiastic and unbounded praise of the books. 


Mheir words are in fall accord with Dr. C. C. Van Liew, of the Illinois Normal University, who says: “I think The Werner 


Geographies are in all respects superior to any others I have ever seen. 
separate the text entirely from the Atlas in the larger book.” 


I am glad that some one has at last dared to 


Send for Price List of our Epoch-Making Books. 


WERNER SCHOOL-BOOK COMPANY 


Hadueationzl 


NEW YORK: 


5 and 7] East 16th Street. 


CHICAGO: 
160-174 Adams Street. 


Publishers, 


BOSTON : 
110 Boylston Street. 
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Public 


BASED ON MCLELLAN & Dewey’s 


“PSYCHOLOGY OF NUMBER.” 
By J. A. McLretian, A.M., LL. D., 


President of the Ontario Normal College, 


AND 


A. F. Ames, A. B., 


Superintendent of Schools, Riverside, Il, 
izmo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Recent results of child study have made plain the 
points at which the old methods of teaching Arithmetic 
are deficient. ‘Time has always been wasted, and this 
new Arithmetic stands for a needed reform, and is based 
upon sound psychological principles and the use of 
time-saving processes long employed in actual business 
computation. It is developed on the lines of a book 
that has been of untold aid to American teachers, 
McLellan and Dewey’s “ Psychology of Number.” 

This book is not an experiment ; its principles are 
commonly applied by those teachers of the country who 
follow educational progress and keep up with the re- 
sults of child-study. The book itself has been used in 
manuscript during the past year with enthusiasm on 
the part of pupils as well as teachers, 

**This volume should be in the possession « f every teacher, 
supplementing the volume out of which it grew. A careful 
study of it will do much to impart life or add interest to a sub- 


ject in many respects the most important in the public school 
course.”— Zhe Toronto Globe, 


First Book 
Writing English 


By Edwin Herbert Lewis, Ph.D., 


Associate Professor of English in Lewis Institute and in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


izmo. Buckram. Price, 80 cents. 


Lewis’s First Book in Writing English is the latest 
and most practical fruit of that improvement in meth- 
ods of teaching English which was inaugurated in 
1892 by the famous Committee of Ten, developed at 
the University of Michigan and Harvard, and now 
prevails in the leading colleges and secondary schools 
throughout the country. 

Inthis forward movement the University of Chicago 
now stands at the front, with Michigan and Columbia, 
and Dr. Lewis’ book presents the method of the 
University of Chicago. He has been assisted by such 
men as Superintendent Nightingale of Chicago, and 
by some of the ablest teachers in the high schools of 
Chicago and Indianapolis. ‘The result is considered 
by many teachers to be the best formulation of the 
latest and most improved elements of the reform in 
teaching English. 

The book provides for the writing, rewriting, and 
revising of many short themes — this work being 
mainly done in class. Subjects for these and hints as 
to their development are given until a habit of direct 
and lucid construction is formed. Invention, as it 
proceeds, is rectified by criticism, which process causes 
the pupil to frame simple generalizations for future 
use. 


‘*T have looked over the work and it impresses me as a very 
practical work for preparatory courses in English Composition. 
The method seems to be the right one.”—MILTON H. TuRK, 
Professor of English, Hobart College. 


Literature. 


By Stopford A. Brooke, M.A., 


Author of * The History of Early English Literature.” 


Revised Edition. 16mo. go cents. 


This is a thoroughly revised and, in part, 
entirely rewritten edition of the standard 
Primer of English Literature, than which 
a better proportioned or more compact, 
without being a dry outline, has never 
been written. It is brought more nearly to 


date, and in many ways improved. 


The numbers of schools which have in- 
troduced this work, and the comments 
received, all tend to show its value as a 
text - book. 


ELLEN M. HASKELL, /had of Department of English State 
Normal School, Worcester, Mass.: “In addition to the fine 
critical taste and sound judgment which made Mr. Brooke an 
authority in literature, he has the historic sense. He has 
written a history of English literature in the same spirit as 


J. R. Green wrote the history of the English people.” 


Just Adopted for Exclusive Use in Kansas and Missouri. 


FIRST BOOK PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Hall & Knight's 
Elements of Algebra. 


AMERICAN EDITION. 


By Frank L. Sevenoak, A. M. 


Half Leather. izmo. 90 cents, net. 


Hall & Knight's Algebra 
for Colleges and Schools. 


AMERICAN EDITION. 
By Frank L. SEVENOAK, A. M. 


Half Leather. 12mo. $1.10, net, 


Ready in September. 


Elementary English Grammar 
for the Use of Schools. 


By G. R. 


Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columvia 
University. 


Graduate Courses for 1897-98. 


A Handbook for Graduate Students. Announce- 
ments of Advanced Courses of Instruction offered by 
twenty three Colleges and Universities of the United 
States, with valuable additional information. Proceed- 
ings of the Annual Convention of Graduate Clubs. 


Edited by C. A. Duniway, Harvard. 12mo. Limp 
cloth. Pp. xlvi4-156. 


Price, 25 cents. Postpaid, 30 cents. 


Smith's Elementary Algebra 


For the Use of Preparatory Schools. 


Revised and Adapted to American Schools. 


By Irvine Srrincuam, Pu.D., 


Professor of Mathematics and Dean of the College Faculties in the 
University of California, 
Briefer Edition, 408 Pages, $1.10. 
Complete Edition, 584 Pages, $1.20. 


Note.— In response to orders the Briefer Edition will always be 
sent unless the Complete dition is definitely called for. 


American History Told by Contemporaries 


Edited by Harr, 
Professor of History in Harvard University. 
Volume I. ERA OF COLONIZATION, 1492-1689. 
Published May, 1897. 
Volume II. BUILDING OF THE REPUBLIC, 
1689-1783. Ready October, 1897. 


Volume III. NATIONAL EXPANSION, 1783-1844. 


In Preparation. 


Volume IV. WELDING OF THE NATION, 1845- 


1897. In Preparation. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


New York. 


Boston. 


Chicago. 


San Francisco. 
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Delicious 
Drink 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, and 
invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 


‘so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
‘When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value tome. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond any- 
thing I know of in the form of med- 
icine.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, K. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

Professor William A. Rogers of Colby 
University has been elected to the Babcock 
professorship of physics in Alfred Univer- 
sity, Alfred, N. Y., and will enter upon his 
new duties in April. 

Dr. Hubert G. Shaw, who taught in the 
Lewiston high school a part of the past 
year, has accepted a position in the high 
school at Melrose, Mass. 

Biddeford has increased the salaries of 
the suburban teachers. 

The summer school at Newcastle closed 
after a most successful term of two 
weeks. There was a large attendance at 
every session, and great interest and en- 
thusiasm was manifested by the teachers 
in the work. 

The summer school at Saco has closed 
after a most successful session. Super- 
intendent Stetson, who was present at the 
closing exercises, declared himself pleased 
with the manner in which the students 
had taken hold of the work. Probably 
the next session will be held in Saco. 

HALLOWELL. The Maine industrial 
school for girls is to have erected in the 
near future a $15,000 brick building, con- 
taining seventy rooms, heated with hot 
air. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The following awards for entrance 
scholarship examination have been an- 
nounced at Dartmouth College: First 
scholarship, $150, won by Joseph Raphael 
of the boys’ high school of Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; third, $100, R. H. Whitcomb of Min- 
drah high school of Winchendon; fourth, 
$100, J. A. Mason of Brookfield. He fitted 
at Cushing Academy. Competitors for 
these entrance scholarships take the 
same examination for admission as others 
who enter Dartmouth by. examination. 

St. Paul’s school at Concord is to have 
a new $100,000 building. 

The 108d anniversary of Haverhill 
Academy was celebrated July 4th, 1897. 

‘he exercises were attended in the after- 
noon, including a banquet in the evening. 
The historical address was delivered by 
Rev. J. L. Merrill of Newbury, Vt. At 
least 500 people from out of town, includ- 
ing many old pupils and teachers, some 
coming from a great distance, were pres- 
ent. This academy, in its best days, was 
one of the leading fitting schools in north- 
ern New England, and has graduated 
many eminent men. A new building will 
probably be soon erected. 

Ralph H. Bowles, son of Henry H. 
Bowles of Cherryfield, has accepted the 
chair of history and English instructor 

The Adirondacks were never so popular 
as they are this year. Possibly this is be- 
cause they were never so easy of access. 
rhe Fitchburg railroad, through drawing- 


room car service, brings them into our 
door yards, 


tendered by Phillips Academy, Exeter. 
He is a graduate of Harvard, class of 93. 
Since his return a year ago from Constan- 
tinople, where he was engaged as tutor 
in the family of Joseph Azarian, an Arme- 
nian nobleman, Professor Bowles has 
filled the chair of English literature at 
Lake Forest, Il. 

Professor A. E. Hunt, who has taught 
natural science in Tilton Seminary for the 
past four years, has resigned to accept a 
position in the Brooklyn high school. 

PEMBROKE. Professor Isaac Walker, 
principal of Pembroke Academy, is mak- 
ing a special effort, with the prospect of 
success, to raise $25,000 to erect a new 
academy building. The old one has been 
in use for nearly eighty years. Professor 
Walker has been principal of this acad- 
emy for some forty or fifty years. 

The State Summer Institute and Sum- 
mer School of Science, conducted by Hon. 
Fred M. Gowing, meets this year at the 
State College at Durham. An attractive 
programme is offered for three full weeks. 
The location is specially good for labora- 
tory work, and the instructors are 
scholarly and popular teachers from 
different New England states. 


VERMONT. 


Forty-two persons took the teachers’ ex- 
aminations for first, second, and third 
grade certificates recently held at the Rut- 
land high school building, and the papers, 
for the most part, were highly satisfac- 
tory. 

The Windham county summer school 
for teachers, held at Putney, opened with 
an attendance of seventy-seven. Highty- 
nine teachers registered at the Middlebury 
summer school. 

The Woman’s Club of Brattleboro has 
engaged Miss Rena Young of that place 
to teach the kindergarten school next 
term. 

The new principal of the Randolph 
graded schools is Martin S. Viles of 
Winooski, a graduate of the University of 
Vermont, class of ’94. After graduation 
he was for two years the successful princi- 
pal of the academy at Hyde Park, and has 
spent one year in post-graduate at the U. 
V. M. 

The summer schools at Essex Junction 
and Middlebury have been very successful. 
At both schools 100 teachers were present. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Miss Sarah E. Miller, for 
some time teacher in the girls’ high school 
of this city, has been elected preceptress 
of the San Jose, Cal., normal school. This 
is one of the best positions on the Pacific 
coast, and Miss Miller is one of the most 
suceessful teachers on the Atlantic coast, 
with special strength of character, and of 
excellent scholarship. 

The scholars who attended the old Boyl- 
ston school on Fort hill are about to form 
an organization of Fort-hill schoolboys. 
They will have their first reunion in Sep- 
tember or October. It is the earnest re- 
quest of some of the old graduates of the 
Fort-hill school that the gentlemen who 
attended the school will send their names 
to T. F. MeDonald, 151 Pearl street, Bos- 
ton 

The Eastern school of the American In- 
stitute of Normal Methods closed a very 
prosperous session of the first year in 
Boston, having removed from Providence 
this year, by an elaborate musical and lit- 
erary programme in the New England 
Conservatory of Music August 5. Edgar 
O. Silver, president, and Emory P. Rus- 
sell, superintendent, have justification in 
their pride in the success of the summer 
school of music. 

Boston University has just printed a 
catalogue of its bachelors of laws. It 
consists of three lists. The first is alpha- 
betical, showing the full name, date of 
graduation, present place of residence, if 
living, or date of decease if no longer liv- 
ing. The second presents in chronological 
succession the twenty-five classes thus far 
graduated, with much interesting per- 
sonal information as to books written, 
publie positions held, ete., ete. The third 
list is a geographical one, intended to give 
the business address of every graduate 
now in practice. The whole number thus 
far graduated in this department is 1215, 
being an average of almost fifty per class. 
Ten of the number are women, one of 
whom is now a professor at Wellesley Col- 
lege. The proportion of college graduates 
is uncommonly high, more than thirty- 
five per cent. These previous graduates.— 
454 in number,—came from seventy-one 
different colleges or universities. "Har- 
vard University furnished the largest con- 

ollows with sixty-nine. Yale 

CHILDREN TEETHING.” 

NSLOW’SS Syrup 
be used for children teething thee 


oftens the gums, allays all pain, cures wi i 
: nd is the best remedy for diarrhcea, 25 cts. rs bottle A 


aq 


DOCTOR 


It isn’t always conven- 
ient to ask the doctor 
about every little ail- 
ment. Even if you ask 
him by telephone he will 
charge you for consulta- 
tion. Why not know 
these things for yourself 
and save time, money 
and worry. 

You can have abso- 
lutely free, a copy of the 
greatest and most com- 

lete family ‘‘doctor 
~ ook’’ ever printed in 
any language. It is 
Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser. It tells in simple, clear language all 
about the human body in health and dis- 
ease. It is illustrated with over 300 engrav- 
ings and colored plates. It has a greater 
sale than any other medical book ever 
printed in the English language. Nearly 
700,000 copies were sold at the regular price, 
$1.50 per copy, and now a large edition 
strongly bound in paper covers, is being 
distributed /ree to all who will send twenty- 
one cents in one-cent stamps to pay cost 
of mailing on/y, to World’s Dispensary 
Medical Association, No. 663 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. If fine French cloth covers 
are desired, send ten cents extra (thirty-one 
cents in all), to pay the cost of this more 
handsome and durable binding. 


A PLEASANT LAXATIVE. 


While a sick-spell is one of the easiest things 
in the world to accumulate, it is equally easy to 
remain well by the exercise of a little care, and 
the use of the proper medicines. Constipation 
is the great “first cause’ of sickness. The clog- 
ee and inactive: digestive organs poison the 

lood with all manner of noxious impurities, 
which in turn are deposited in all the tissues and 
organs of the body. If this condition is neg- 
lected, a sick-spell is the consequence. _ It is 
easy to avoid this. Dr. Pierce's Pleasant Pellets 
are a sure and permanent cure for constipation. 
They also cure headaches, heart-burn, Bilious. 
ness, sour stomach, flatulence, and the multitude 
of all ills that result from constipation. One 
‘Pellet’ is a gentle laxative, and two a mild 
cathartic. Druggists sell them. There is dan- 
yer in substitutes, 


has furnished fifteen, Bowdoin twenty- 
six, Amherst thirty-four, Brown thirty-six, 
and so on. One student holding the 
doctorate in laws from the University of 
Leipsic, and another holding like honors 
from the University of Heidelberg, have 
completed their course at Boston. 

{t is a noteworthy fact that of five law 
graduates of Boston University residing 
in the Hawaiian islands, one is now a 
judge of the highest court, one is the min- 
ister of foreign affairs, a third is the 
deputy attorney-general of the republic, 
and a fourth its chief marshal. 

HINGHAM. About 100 teachers from 
different parts of the United States gath- 
ered August 5 in Loring hall for a recep- 
tion to the faculty of Hingham summer 
school of music. his school was inaugu- 
rated last season, and has just closed a 
two weeks’ session. 

HOLYOKE. Charles H. Keyes has 
been elected to the principalship of the 
high school. Mr. Keyes graduated from 
St. John’s College, and later from the Uni 
versity of California. He has been prin- 
cipal of the high school at Rivers, and 
professor of pedagogy and history in the 
state normal school in Wisconsin, and 
superintendent of schools at Riverside, 
Cal 

With almost 600 students, representing 
forty-one states, the summer school at 
Harvard appears to be growing about as 
rapidly as the more important branches 
of the university. 

Levi F. Warren died recently at his 
home on Otis street, West Newton, aged 
about sixty-five. Mr. Warren was one of 
Newton’s most popular instructors. He 
was a native of Weston, and a graduate of 
the Bridgewater normal school. He came 
to Newton from Salem, and was appointed 
head master of the Pierce school at West 
Newton in 1869. 

The H. E. Holt Normal Institute of 
Vocal Harmony at Lexington July 13-30 
was the most enthusiastic session in its 
history, graduating twenty-five, the larg- 
est number on record. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. Brown University, 
which is just now attracting much atten- 
tion, was at first and for some years lo- 
cated at Warren, under the name of Rhode 
Island College. It was founded in 1764, 
was removed to Providence in 1770. In 
1804 the name was changed to Brown Uni- 
versity, in honor of Nicholas Brown one 
of its recognized benefactors. 


; You can leave Boston at 8 a. m., via the 
Fitchburg railroad, and arrive in Lake 
Placid the same night. 


ENGINEERING 
Surveying & Mapping 
Mining & Prospecting 
Electricity 
Machine Design 
Mechanical Drawing 
Steam Engineering 
(Stat., Loco, & Mar.) ¥ 
Architectural Drawing 
VPiumbing & Heating 
Euglish Branches 


TO STUDENTS 
PROFESSIONAL MEN 
YOUNG MEN 


and others who 
afford to lose time fr... 
work. Send for 
Circular and Referey 
Stating the Subject you 
wish to Study, to 

The Internationa! 
Correspondence 


Box 1944 Scranton, i's.” 


CONNECTICUT. 

BRIDGEPORT. The Barnum 
has received $1,000 from W. H. Perry of 
that city to establish and maintain a gooq 
reference library. 

NEW HAVEN. The City Ordinances 
is one of the text-books required to })p 
used in the public schools of this city. 
And why not? A Vermont schoolmaster 
fifty years ago, compelled his pupils to 
learn the constitution of the United States. 
and recite it in concert, and it proved tp 
be, in after life, the most valuable instryc- 
tion they had received. 

New Haven lost her high school principal— 
Adams—who went to Newton, Mass., at the 
close of the school year, and Superintendent 
Kendall has putin the best part of the summer 
in looking up every available candidate that 
their school may rank with the best in the 
land. As one New Haven man stated the case: 
‘*We propose to have all educators speak of 
our high school as they do of Mr. Atkinson's 
of Springfield, and Mr. Sanford’s of Brook- 
line.” It is a high honor conferred upon 
Myron T. Scudder, state inspector of high 
schools in New York, that he should have 
been selected and given a unanimous election, 
Mr. Scudder is a nephew of Horace E. Scud- 
der, of the Atlanta Monthly, and is one of a 
remarkable family of boys, all of whom are 
eminently successful in professional life. 
His position in New York state has been 
highly honorable and every way successful. 
At the Clark University summer school he 
was one of the most prominent, professionally, 
among a grand array of eminent professional 
men. He will do for the New Haven high 
school all that her proudest citizen can desire. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


Dr. John A. Sanford, for twelve years at 
the head of the ciassical department in the 
Central high school of Minneapolis, has 
been elected assistant professor of classi- 
cal languages in Adelphi College, Brook- 
lyn. The department of Latin will be 
under his charge, while Professor William 
C. Lawton will reserve to himself more 
particularly the work in Greek. 

There are 12,000 common school dis- 
tricts in this state. More than 20,000 
teachers will be employed the ensuing 
year, and an aggregate appropriation of 
nearly $20,000,000 has recently been made 
for their support. 

BATAVIA. A litigation began in the 
surrogate’s court in Batavia Tuesday, in 
which Yale University is interested to the 
extent of $750,000, when objection was filed 
to the will of William Lampson of Le Roy, 
Gennessee county, who left most of his 
estate to Yale. The chief contestant is 
Mrs. Laura Ann Brooks of St. Paul, Minn., 
the wife of a retired Methodist minister, 
and an aunt of Mr. Lampson. It is 
claimed that the bequests to Yale are nul! 
and void, “for the reason that the said al- 
leged corporation is a literary or scientific 
institution, and the said bequest is con 
tained inan alleged will, executed legs than 
two months prior to the decease of said 
William Lampson, contrary to the statute 
governing such bequests.’”’ The Yale be- 
quests are also opposed because they “ex 
ceed the amount which such corporations 
are authorized to take by last will and 
testament, under the laws of the state 
from any one individual.” Other pro 
tests to the will have been filed by Edwill 
McKnight of Rochester, attorney for seV- 
eral of the heirs. 


$100 REWARD, $100. 
The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is catarr). 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, actins 
directly upon the blood and mucous s!'- 
faces of the system, thereby destroyins 
the foundation of the disease, and givi"s 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that |' 
fails to cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. 
Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, ©. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


DOYLESTOWN. The National Farm 
<chool, to teach practical farming, recently 
dedicated here, comprises 122 acres of 
jand, a main school building, 120 feet long 
)y 30 feet wide, barns, stables, and other 
farm buildings. Rev. Joseph Krauskopf, 
ihe founder, credits the establishment of 
the school to Tolstoi. He went to Russia 
in IS94, to persuade the czar to permit the 
removal of Hebrews to the interior, where 
ihey might engage in agriculture. Fail- 
ing in this, he met Tolstoi, who asked: 

\Vhy don’t you attempt work of that kind 
in your great land?” Dr. Krauskopf 
raised nearly $30,000, which paid for the 
puildings and land. The association con- 
tains 1,000 members, each paying $5 to $10 
annually towards the running expenses. 
The school will be non-sectarian. 

Through the beneficence of Mrs. Caro- 
liue Pettebone, widow of the late Payne 
Pettebone of Wyoming, the Wyoming 
Seminary is to have a gymnasium which 
will be one of the finest in the country. 

“fen years ago,” says the Philadelphia 
record, “John Boyle was a Western 
Union telegraph boy. To-day he will sail 
for Kurope, the winner of the Academy of 
the Fine Arts’ traveling scholarship, with 
*su0 prize money. He was born in 1874, 
and came to Philadelphia when he was 
twelve years old, locating in Germantown. 
He sought employment in the mills, and 
subsequently became a messenger boy 
connected with the Chelten-avenue office 
of the Western Union Company. Later he 
attended the Daniel L. Keyser school, and 
took a night course at the Spring Garden 
Institute, being graduated with the high- 
est honors,” 


CENTRAL STATES. 
MICHIGAN. 


Under the new name, Michigan College 
of Mines, this admirable institution opens 
under exceptionally favorable conditions 
at Houghton, Mich., the fall term, October 
1,for atwelve weeks’ session, winter 
term, January 10, spring term, April 4, 
ISuS, summer term, June 138, 1898. For 
efficieney, scholarship, and equipment this 
is one of the best opportunities in America 
to learn the science and art of mining. 
There are twenty-four courses of instruc- 
lion, 

The fortieth anniversary of the Michi- 
gun Agricultural College, which has re- 
cently occurred, is a matter of national in- 
erest, because it was the first of its kind 
in the country. It was opened for stu- 
dents five years before the Morrill act in 
congress introduced the agricultural col- 
leges to all the states. It was originally 
established by the state, and, for a time, 
supported by state appropriations. The 
annual income of this college is $35,000, 

sv the bounty of government the states 
are largely relieved from financial support 
of these colleges. 

\LBION. The attendance at Albion 
College during the past year, in all depart- 
nent, was 582. The institution is not a 
university, but it employs university 
methods in the junior and senior years, 
and in past graduate work. 


WISCONSIN. 

There will be six new members of the 
faculty of the Oshkosh normal school next 
year. Dr. A. Ross Hill, whose resignation 
lo aecept a chair in the University of 
Nebraska left a vacaney in the depart- 
ment of pedagogy and psychology, will be 
succeeded by F. D. Sherman, Ph.D., of the 
(niversity of Leipsic, Germany. The 
chair of geography, which has been filled 
hy Miss Naney M. Davis for many years, 
Will be filled next year by Professor Frank 
A. Mitehell of the State University of In- 
diana. Miss Emma G. Saxe, who was 
“iven a year’s leave of absence on account 
of ill-health, will be succeeded as asso- 
ciate in’ mathematics by Miss Louise 
Morey of the University of Michigan. 
!he Boston Normal School of Gymnastics 
‘irnishes the normal with Miss Bessie 
‘ower, who sueceeds Miss Julia R. Mar- 
in as instructor in gymnastics. Miss 
lelle Hamilton will be succeeded as chief 
arian by Miss Maud Straight, a gradu- 
© of Wellesley College, and the library 


Che Fitchburg railroad has arranged so 
Lat tickets of their issue to Buffalo and 

urn, on account of the G. A. R. encamp- 
en, will be good to return up to and in- 
‘uding September 20th. 


“Summer Homes and Tours,” a beauti- 
ly illustrated book, list of over 5,000 
iimer hotels and boarding houses along 
Hudson, in the Catskill mountains, 
Northern New York. Send ten cents in 
stamps (to cover postage) to A. A. Smith, 
New England passenger agent, West Shore 
railroad, 300 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass, [7t 
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HAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 
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NEW YORK. 


department of Armour Institute, Chicago. 
Dr. H. Fling, who will succeed Professor 
G. M. Brown in the chair of biology and 
chemistry, is a graduate of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, and took his doctor’s degree at the 
University of Chicago. 

KANSAS. 

Total number of school districts in the 
state June 30, 1896, 9,284; increase over 
1895, 71; school population, 1896, 495,771; 
for 1895, 496,387; enrollment, 1896, 378,- 
339; for 1895, 384,905; average daily at- 
tendance, 1896, 252,727; for 1895, 258,064; 
number of teachers employed in 1896, 11,- 
700; in 1895, 11,908; average salary of 
male teachers per month in 1896, $43.82; 
in 1895, $40.54; average salary of female 
teachers per month in 1896, $35.58; in 1895, 
$33.47; average length of school year in 
weeks in 1896, 24; in 1895, 25.1; number of 
persons receiving certificates who had no 
previous experience in teaching, in 1896, 
3,307; in 1895, 3,078; number of persons 
employed in 1896 who were graduates of 
normal schools or held state certificates, 
128; in 1895, 191. 

Mrs. J. P. St. John of Olathe has been 
appointed by Governor Leedy a member 
of the board of regents of the Kansas 
Agricultural College. She is the second 
woman to be appointed on a state board in 
Kansas. 

The land owners in one school district 
in this state are, all except one family, 
non-residents. This family consists of a 
man, his wife, and two grown sons, all 
legal voters, and evidently all belong to the 
same political party. They levy the school 
tax, and elect the school board, which, this 
year, consists of the father, mother, and 
one son, and this board have engaged the 
other son to teach the school at $50 per 
month, and the only scholar is the smaller 
boy of the family. The popular sentiment 
in favor of free schools is very strong in 
that district. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
TENNESSEE. 

The thirty-second annual meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association was held at 
Vanderbilt University July 20, 21, 22, and 
23, with special exercises at the Centen- 
nial on the second day. 

SPRING HILL. The Spring Hill school 
will open for the first time August 25th. 
The purpose of the school is to prepare 
young men for the best colleges in the 
country, and to fit those who do not de- 
sire to enter college for the walks of life 
by giving them a wholesome, mental, and 
moral training. The principals are Wil- 
liam C. Branham and William Hughes, 
both men of ability and successful experi- 
ence. Bright prospects of success are 
manifest. 


B k infection in everyday life 
Every one having the 
636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City, 


to Disinfect,"’ 

and during cases of intec- 

« ho Ss wr 

Teachers Co-operative Asso- 
Teachers Wanted! Giation, Suite 101 Audito- 


‘“Sanitas” | an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for dis 
tious illness, sent tree 
The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


bscription free. 
ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
2 JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year 8 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Office and Salesroom : 
377 — 379 Broadway. 


prison, 843 cannot read. Active steps 
have recently been taken to relieve the 
dense ignorance that reigns in that prison 
by establishing a night school for the 
benefit of these prisoners. The teachers 
will be the educated prisoners, many of 
whom are well qualified for the work. Of 
course, this work will be under proper 
supervision. 


GEORGIA. 


MILLEDGEVILLE. During the _ last 
session of the Georgia Normal and Indus- 
trial College, 380 young women from 100 
counties in that state were in attendance. 

Four hundred of its graduates and stu- 
dents are teachers in the schools, which is 
rather a promising record for an institu- 
tion but six years old. 

The Georgia School of Technology is 
taking first rank among the schools of en; 
gineering in the Southern states. Here- 
tofore a degree in mechanical engineering 
only has been offered, but since the recent 
liberal appropriation of $20,000 for dormi- 
tories and electrical equipments, addi- 
tional degrees will be offered in electrical 
and civil engineering. High grade tech- 
nical courses are offered for about one- 
fourth what they cost in the Northern and 
Western institutions. 

A state oratorical contest will be held in 
Atlanta the latter part of August. The 
association is composed of five colleges— 
Athens, Mercer, Emory, Technological, 
and Dahlonega—and each college will 
have one representative in the contest. 
The prizes will be a fifty-dollar gold medal 
and a valuable jewel, offered by a leading 
Atlanta jeweler. 


Going to Europe 
For a Musical Education is unnecessary- 

THE 


NewFnglang 
O NSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


(Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourzée.) 
already the LARGEST IN AMERICA, 
is unsurpassed by any in the world. 
G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 
SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 9. 
PROSPECTUS FREE. Address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Mgr., Franklin Sq., Boston 


POSSE GYMNASIUM. 


TEXAS. 


The senate appropriation bill provides 
for the State University by setting aside 
for iis maintenance each year, 1897 and 
1898, all the available fund, including in- 
terest on bonds, interest from land notes, 
and income from land leases and fees of 
students. It also appropriates $35,000 the 
first year and $85,000 the second year to 
supplement the available fund for the sup- 
port of the main university; also, $5,000 
for the erection of an east wing tothe main 
building, to be used in 1898; also, for the 
support of the medical department at Gal- 
veston, $38,500 for each year; for repairs, 
$2,000 each year; and for incidental ex- 
penses, $1,500 each year. The appropria- 
tions proposed for the agricultural and 
mechanical college aggregate $64,000 for 
the first year, and $25,500 for the second 
year. 


If you are going to the Adirondacks this 
year remember that the Fitchburg railroad 
is the line to take. Through buffet draw- 
ing-room car service. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
ScBook of (Deragoay. 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL.D., 
Chancellor. 


A department of the University co-ordinate 
with its other professional schools. 
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Courses lead to the degrees of Doctor and 
Master of Pedagogy. 
Scholarship advantages. 
Year begins September 29. 
For citalogue address the Dean: 
EDWARD R. SHAW, PH.D., 


University Bldg., Washington Square, 
New York City. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The North American Review presents 
for August a table of contents notable for 
variety and timeliness. “General Grant’s 


Letters to a Friend” cover a most interest- 
ing period of the illustrious 
career. Edmund Gosse furnishes an es- 
say on “Ten Years of English Literature,” 
and “Has Judaism a Future?” is consid- 
ered by Professor Abram 8. Isaacs. The 
Hon, Henry C. Ide writes upon “Our In- 
terest in Samoa,” and General Green B. 
Raum contributes an article on “Shall the 
Civil Service Orders Be Amended?” 
Michael G. Mulhall, F. S. S., presents the 
fourth paper on “The Progress of the 
United States,” treating of “The Prairie 
States.” Admiral P. H. Colomb, R. N., 
deals with “The Progress of British War- 
ships’ Design,” and Dr. Alvah H. Doty 
writes about “Quarantine Methods.” E. 
T. Hargrove discusses the subject of 
“Theosophy and Ethics,’’ and Alex. i. 
Smith considers ‘““The Export Bounty Pro- 
position.” Mayo W. Hazeltine criticises 
the article on ‘“‘“How the House Does Busi- 
ness,” which was contributed to the Re- 
view by Speaker Reed. The Hon. James 
H. Eckels, comptroller of the currency, 
discusses “The Menace of Legislation.” 
Other topics dealt with are: ‘Pooling 
Railroad Earnings,’ by J. A. Latcha; 
“How the Red Cross Society Works,” by 
Jane Marsh Parker; and “The Opportu- 
nity of the Girls’ Private School,” by 
Charlotte W. Porter. Price, $5.00 a year; 
50 cents a copy. New York: 3 East Four- 
teenth street. 


—Professor W. Z. Ripley has the lead in 
the Popular Science Monthly for August 
with his study of the race types of France 
in his Racial Geography of Europe series. 
The ninth article of the Hon. David A. 
Wells, on “The Principles of Taxation,” 
relates to the definition of a direct tax and 
the nature of the income tax. The recent 
discoveries in physiology is touched by Dr. 
Pearce Bailey in “The Thyroid Gland in 
Medicine.” ‘The Despotism of Democ- 
racy” is a forcible, pregnant review, by 
Franklin Smith. The argument is illus- 
trated by citations from events of current 
life. “The Tortoise-Shell Wild Cat,” a 
new species, is described and illustrated by 
William H. Ballou. “A Lilliputian Mon- 
ster,’ by Robert Blight, is the fresh-water 
hydra. ‘Anthropology as a University 
Study” is proposed by Professor John 8. 
Flagg to take the place that philosophy oc- 
cupied in the old scholastic system. Pro- 
fessor Edwin S. Crawley inquires into 
“The Origin and Development of Number 
Systems.” “Ivory: Its Sources and Uses” 
are described by N. B. Nelson. In ‘The 
*aradox of Diderot,” Professor Alfred 
Binet inquires whether actors feel the 
emotions of the characters they play. A 
biographical sketch and portrait are given 
of James Croll, author of “Climate and 
Time.” “Christian Science,” and “Sci- 
ence,” and ‘“‘The World As It Is” are the 
subjects served inthe Editor’s Table. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Fifty 
cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


—The Forum for August fully main- 
tains the high standard of that magazine, 
both as regards the general excellence of 
its articles and the care evidenced in their 
selection, Senator Hoar, whose contri- 
butions are always interesting and force- 
ful, gives his views upon the conditions of 
“Statesmanship in England and in the 
United States.” The other articles are: 
“A Plea for the Army,” by Major-General 
O. O. Howard; “The Growth of Religious 
Tolerance in the United States,” by Rev. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott; ‘“Emerson’s ‘The 
American Scholar’ Sixty Years After,” by 
Charles F. Thwing; ‘The Evolution of the 
Educational Ideal.—IlI.,’’ by Dr. Friedrich 
Paulsen; “The Municipal Government of 
Berlin,” by Frank W. Blackmar; “The 
Future of the Red Man,” by Simon Poka- 
gon; “The Proposed Annexation of 
Hawaii,”” by Senator Stephen M. White: 
“Political Aspects of the Plague in Bom- 
bay,” by KE. Washburn Hopkins: “The 
Farm Colonies of the Salvation Army,” by 
fr. De L. Booth Tucker. Price, $3.00 a 
year; 25 cents a copy. New York: The 
Korum Publishing Company, 111. Fifth 
avenue, 


Harper’s Magazine for August (Mid- 
summer number) has the following special 
features: “The Inauguration” (seven il- 
lustrations), by Riehard Harding Davis: 


President McKinley spends his vacation 
at the Bluff Point hotel. Plattsburg 
this year. This is one of the most attrac- 
tive resorts in northern New York, and 
thanks to the Fitchburg railroad new line, 
one of the easiest of access, 


“A Sergeant of the Orphan Troop” (six il- 
lustrations, including the frontispiece in 
color), by Frederic Remington; “The 
Hungarian Millennium” (ten illustrations 
by the author), by F. Hopkinson Smith; 
“White Man’s Africa, Part X., British and 
Boer Government” (four illustrations), by 
Poultney Bigelow; “The Century’s Prog- 
ress in Physics, Part II., The Ether and 
Ponderable Matter,” by Henry Smith Wil- 
liams, M. D.; “A State in Arms Against a 
Caterpillar’ (five illustrations), by 
Fletcher Osgood. The third installment of 
Frank R. Stockton’s new novel, “The 
Great Stone of Sardis,’ brings the sub- 
marine voyage of exploration to the North 
Pole to a successful issue. One of the fea- 
tures of the Midsummer number is eight 
complete stories: “Sharon’s Choice,” by 
Owen Wister, illustrated by A. B. Frost; 
“The Cobbler in the Devil’s Kitchen,” by 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood, illustrated by 
C. Carleton; “In the Rip,” by Bliss Perry, 
illustrated by A. B. Frost; “The Marrying 
of Esther,’ by Mary M. Mears; ‘“‘A Fash- 
ionable Hero,” by Mary Berri Chapman; 
“A Fable for Maidens,’ by Alice Duer. 
The Editor's Drawer opens with ‘‘A Pre- 
arranged Accident,” by Albert Lee, illus- 
trated by W. H. Hyde. The Editor's 
Study, by Charles Dudley Warner, dis- 
cusses “Spring and Cold Storage’ and 
“The New Africa.’’ Price, $4.00 a year; 
single copy, 35 cents. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 


—The Century is fortunate in the acci- 
dental timeliness of some of the already 
printed pages of its August and September 
numbers. Now that all eyes are turned 
toward Alaska, the article on ‘‘The Alaska 
Trip’ will be specially wélcome. It is by 
John Muir, the celebrated explorer of the 
Sierra Nevada and of the Alaska glaciers, 
the largest of which (also the largest in 
the world) bears his name as discoverer. 
There is a poem by William Prescott Fos- 
ter on “The Argonauts.” In the Septem- 
ber number will appear the last paper of 
the series on the African explorations of 
the late E. J. Glave on the gold discoveries 
of Alaska. Glave printed in 1892 in the 
Century two illustrated articles on his 
travels in that region. It was in 1885 that 
the same magazine printed two illustrated 
articles by Lieutenant Schwatka on his 
adventurous explorations of the Yukon. 


--Walter Wellman, the well-known 
Washington correspondent of the Chicago 
Times-Herald, will have an illustrated 
article entitled ‘‘A Dash for the North 
Pole” in the September National Magazine. 


—A graphic sketch of “How Greely Was 
Rescued,’ with photographs taken on the 
expedition, will be published in the Sep- 
tember issue of the National. 


EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION. 

The Educational Press Association of 
America has elected the following-named 
oflicers: John MacDonald, editor of the 
Western School Journal, Topeka, Kan., 
president; William G. Smith, editor of 
School Education, Minneapolis, secretary; 
George P. Brown, editor of the Public 
School Journal, Illinois, treasurer; S. Y. 
Gillan of Milwaukee, editor of the Western 
Teacher, and E. L. Kellogg of the School 
Journal, New York, executive committee. 


When cleaning your gun for the fall 
shooting it would be well to ruminate on 
the fact that the 8 a. m. train via the 
Fitchburg railroad has through buffet 
drawing-room car to Plattsburg, the gate- 
way to the Adirondacks. 


CAPE MAY AND ATLANTIC CITY. 

An eight-day tour to these attractive 
South Jersey seaside resorts will leave 
Boston August 25, under the personally- 
conducted tourist system of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad. Round-trip rate, includ- 
ing all necessary expenses, $35. 

Atlantic City is unquestionably the most 
popular seaside resort in America. Its 
magnificent boardwalk, the finest in the 
world, is the promenade of the representa- 
tives of every section of our vast country. 
Millions of dollars have been expended in 
amusements, and its natural attractions 
are unequalled. 

for detailed itineraries and full infor- 
mation apply to D. N. Bell, tourist agent 
205 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


Through buffet drawing-room car. via 
historie Ticonderoga, Boston to Platts- 
burg daily, except Sunday, on the Fitch- 
burg railroad 8 a. m. train. Plattsburg is 
the vacation resort of President McKinley, 


OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


President, James M. Greenwood, Kansas 
City. 

Semiteh: Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

Treasurer, I. C. McNeill, West Superior, 
Wis. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Charles R. Skinner, ex-officio... New York 
George J. Ramsey.............-Louisiana 


James Mi. New Jersey 
Margaret W. Sutherland...... Ohio 
Hiram Hadley...... Mexico 
William H. H. Beadle....... South Dakota 


DIRECTORS BY NOMINATION, 


North Atlantic Division. 


....John S. Locke, Saco 
New Hampshire............ John Simpson 
Vermont...... Mason S. Stone, Montpelier 


Massachusetts. A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater 
Rhode Island.Gilman C, Fisher, Pawtucket 
Connecticut.....F. E. Howard, Bridgeport 
NOW A. S. Downing, Albany 
New Jersey...... James M. Green, Trenton 
South Atlantic States. 
Pennsylvania.S. T. Skidmore, Philadelphia 
Delaware....... A. H. Berlin, Wilmington 
Maryland. ....... ..H. A. Wise, Baltimore 


Dist. of Columbia....W. B. Powell, Wash. ° 


E. C. Glass, Lynchburg 
West Va...J. L. Goodknight, Morgantown 
N. C....Charles D. MelIver, Greensborough 


South Carolina...... W. H. Hand, Chester 
Oscar Clute, Lake City 
South Central Division. 

N. W. Weaver, Paris 
Tennessee...Wharton S. Jones, Memphis 
W. M. Slaton, Atlanta 
John T. Gregory, Mobile 
E. E. Bass, Greenville 
Louisiana...Warren Easton, New Orleans 
Oklahoma........ David R. Boyd, Norman 


Arkansas....George B. Cook, Hot Springs 
North Central Division, 


J. H. Hollins, Springfield 
Edward Ayers, La Fayette 
Michigan....Henry R. Pattengill, Lansing 
Wisconsin.Miss M. W. Shrieves, Milwaukee 
W. M. Beardshear, Ames 
Minnesota..... C. M. Gordon, Minneapolis 
Missouri...... John R. Kirk, Jefferson City 


North Dakota...W. L. Stockwell, Grayton 
South Dakota...A. H. Avery, Woonsocket 


C. G. Pearse, Omaha 
Western Division. 

J. E. Clock, Helena 


Wyoming....Miss Estelle Reel, Cheyenne 
Colorado...........L. C. Greenlee, Denver 


New Mexico..... .C. M. Light, Silver City 
J. E. Stubbs, Reno 
Washington...M. W. Harrington, Seattle 
California...... Charles H. Keyes, Birkly 


DEPARTMENT OFFICERS. 

Presidents of departments of the N. E. A. 
are as follows:— 

Child study—President, M. V. O’Shea of 
Buffalo; vice-president, Sarah A. Stewart 
of Philadelphia; secretary, C. W. Lukey of 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Education—President, D. W. Springer of 
Ann Arbor, Mich; first vice-president, A. 
M. Palmer of Cedar Rapids, Ia.; secretary, 
D. M. Willis of Morgantown, W. Va. 

Physical culture—President, Dr. C. E. 
Ehinger of Westchester, Pa.; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Anna Morris of Cleveland; sec- 
retary, Dr. H. B. Boice of Trenton, N. J. 

Normal school—President, H. H. Seeley, 
Cedar Falls, Ia.; vice-president, Rose C., 
Swart of Oshkosh; secretary, F. B. 
Palmer, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Natural science—President, Professor P. 
C. Freer of Ann Arbor, Mich.; vice-presi- 
dent, C. N. Cobb of Albany, N. Y.; secre- 
tary, C. J. Ling of Denver. 

School administration—President, John 
E. Brandegee of Utica, N. Y.: first vice- 
president, Kenton Chickering of Oil City, 
Ps second vice-president, Charles 
Quarles of Milwaukee; secretary, William 
G. Bruce of Milwaukee. 

Science—President, Professor P. C. 
Freer of Ann Arbor, Mich.; vice-president, 
C. N. Cobb of Albany, N. Y.; secretary, C. 
J. Ling of Denver. ae 

OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 

President, Charles De Garmo of Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

,; Vice-president, W. F. King, Mt. Vernon, 

a. 

Secretary, Miss Bettie A. Dutton Cleve- 
land, O. 


Educational Institutions. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, ie 


MISS SALISBURY’S 
Family and Day School for Girls, 


PITTSFIELD, MASS., 
Offers a healthful and cultured home for gir|s 
and fits for college. : 


SEASIDE SEMINARY, Southport, Conn. 
A small boarding school for young ladies and «{);)- 
dren. Prepares for college. Individual traininy 
backward children. Vocal music and physical trajy- 
ing without extra charge. Opens Sept. 23d. 
MIss AUGUSTA SMITH, Princiy),), 


CONNECTICUT, Fairfield. 


Fairfield Academy. A Home for Boys, 
$450. A young boy needs special care. We try to vive 
it. Individual attention; healthful and attractiy. |,, 
cation. Preparation for college and business, 
FRANCIS H. BREWER, A.M., Principal, 


GODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. 
A HOME SCHOOL for Both Sexes, 
College preparatory and modern language work q 
specialty. Fall term begins Tuesday, August 31, Is;, 
For particulars and catalogues send to 
ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, A.M., Principal. 


South Lancaster Academy, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Most healthful and beautiful situation. Religious 
and Industrial, combined with Intellectual training 
Board and tuition, $120 per year. Vegetarianisn 
adopted. J. H. HAUGHEY, Principal, 


The PHILLIPS EXBTER ACADEMY, 


The 115th year begins Sept. 15th, 1897. Eighty Schol- 

arships awarded to students of high standing. For 

catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Prin., EXETER, N. H. 


DUMMER ACADEMY, 
South Byfield, Maas. 
35th year begins Sept. 8th. Home school. Careful 
preparation for College or Technical Schools. 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A.M., Principal. 


Miss IRENE SANIEWSKA’S 
(Formerly Miss Abbott’s) 


‘School for Girls and Young Ladies, 


230 BENEFIT ST., PROVIDENCE, KR. 
This institution begins its 39th year Sept. 27, 1k7. 
(> ‘Two or three pupils will be received in the family. 


WESTFORD ACADEMY. (Founded in 172.) 
HON. JOHN D. LONG, President. 

Fine new building, with modern equipment through 
out. Location unsurpassed. Prepares tor College and 
Technical Schools. Board in private families at reason 
able rates. For further particulars an ly to WILLIAM 
E. Frost, A.M., Preceptor, Westford, feos. 


MERRIMAC, MASS. 
HITTIER HOME SCHOOL, where a limited number 
ot giris are received into intermediate, graiiuar, 

and college preparatory classes. Terms, including 
piano instruction, $300, School year opens Sept. 21st. 
Apply to Mrs. A. B. RUSSELL, Principal. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


Franklin College, ° 


soard, tuition, room, and books, $2.80 to $3.00 a wk.; 
total cost, $140 a yr. 8 courses; course for D.D., 
Ph. D., &c, Catalog free, with plan to earn funds, 

W. A. WILLIAMS, D.D., Pres. 


Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy and Science, 
Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chem- 
istry. Annual Commencement June 28rd. Fall 
term begins September 16th. 

For Catalogues address The Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
MPHE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Spec! 


Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schoo!s. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction according to the most 
approved methods. For circulars apply to : 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLeM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WrsTFIELD, MAss. 

For both sexes. 


For catalogues address E 
CHARLES S. CHaPrn, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircunura, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


_ FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 


Address WinNSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Somerset Street, 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology '" 
summer schools or institutes. 

Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Wanted for positions 


Mid. and W. States, 
LAC AQ) ual fees, Equitable Tea: 
ers’ Bureau, Denver, Col 


WHEN corresponding with advertisers plea"* 
mention the ‘Journal of Education. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Physics for Grammar 


Daniel and the Minor Prophets...................... 
Story of the Earth’s Atmosphere.................... 
Familiar Features of the Roadside. 
Music for the Common 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Wood. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $1.00 
Wilkins. “ 1.50 
Harrington. American Book Co., N. Y. 50 
empl. Ginn & Co., Boston. 2.10 
Hale | Ed.) University Publishing Co., N.Y. 1244 
Dolbear. Lee & Shepard, Boston. —_— 
Moulton [Ed.) Macmillan & Co., N.Y. 


—- 


Archibald, D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 


Mathews, 1.75 
Colton, A.S. Barnes & Co., N.Y. — 
About, William R, Jenkins, N. Y. 25 
Adams. Inland Pub, Co., Terre Haute. 45 
Noble. “ 1.00 
Warner. C, H. Ditson & Co., 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


The sad death of Editor Henry W. Blake 
of the Kindergarten News has _ led to 
anxious inquiry as to what the Milton 
Bradley Company of Springfield would do 
regarding this publication at the opening 
of the new school year and their an- 
nouneement of the “Kindergarten Re- 
view,’ to be edited by Emilie Poulsson 
and Laura K. Poulsson. The price after 
September 30 will be $2.00; until then, 
$1.00. This publication is sure to be ably 
edited, while the business management 
will be both reliable and enterprising. 


From twenty to thirty new text-books 
have been added during the year to the 
University Tutorial series, in the field of 
thesciences,of mathematics, Latin, Greek, 
French, English. About August 25th will 
be issued in this series the third revised 
edition of Mackenzie’s Ethics, a copyright 
edition, produced in this country. Be- 
sides being the exclusive American agents 
for the extensive University Tutorial line, 
Hinds & Noble have also undertaken the 
special agency for New York and vicinity 
ot the publications of C. W. Bardeen of 
Syracuse. 

Attention is invited to the advertise- 
ment of A. Flanagan, 267 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. The Gibson School History 
correlates geography, civil government, 
and literature with history—is up to date, 
and treats the civil war and other topics 
fully. It has fifty-six maps, eighteen full- 
page half-tone engravings, and copious 
smaller ones. Send to A. Flanagan, 267 
\Vabash avenue, Chicago, Ill., for ex- 
change and introductory rates. 


Hinds & Noble have on the press their 
new alphabetical catalogue for ’97-98 of the 
School Books of All Publishers. They 
propose to send a copy of this catalogue 
early in August to every teacher in the 
United States, and wish to be informed by 
any teacher who may happen not to re- 
ceive one. 

The thirty-first annual encampment of 
the G. A. R. will be held in Buffalo this 
year. If you are going, remember that the 
Fitchburg railroad is the popular route. 
Rate, only one fare for the round trip. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, AND WASII- 
INGTON. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has arranged for a most delightful nine- 
day tour to the Gettysburg Battlefleld, 
Caverns of Luray, and Washington, to 
leave Boston September 8. This tour will 
be in charge of one of the company’s tour- 
ist agents, and will cover an intensely in- 
teresting section of the upper South. An 
experienced chaperon, whose especial 
charge will be unescorted ladies, will ac- 
company the trip throughout. The 
round-trip rate, $35 from Boston, includes 
all necessary expenses during the entire 
time absent. 

For itineraries and full information ap- 
ply to D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. 


Trout fishing around the spring holes 
was never better than it is this year. The 
spring holes are in the Adirondacks, and 
the Fitchburg railroad is the best line to 
them. 


* At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


* The GRAND UNION HOTEL 4 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

First Neighbor (proudly)—‘My daugh- 
ter is learning the violin.’ 

Second ditto (sadly)—‘‘So I hear.”’— 
Fun. 

To Buffalo and return for one fare is 
what the Fitchburg railroad offers on ac- 
count of the G. A. R. national encamp- 
ment. Tickets are good going August 21st 
to 23d, and returning until August 31st 
inclusive. Write to J. R. Watson, general 
— agent, Boston, Mass., for cireu- 
ars. 


“ft dunno which is de wust o’ de two,” 
said Uncle Eben, “de man dat t’inks he’s 
too bad ter be in politics, er de man dat’s 
so bad he has ter be put out.’’—Washing- 
ton Star. 


Take the G. A. R tour to Niagara Falls 
via the Hoosac tunnel route, returning to 
New York via the Hudson River Day Line 
and to Boston via Fall River Line at rate 
of $13.80. For particulars address J. R. 
Watson, general passenger agent, Fitch- 
burg railroad, Boston, Mass. 

“Who wrote the most, Dickens, Warren, 
or Bulwer?” 

“Warren wrote ‘Now and Then,’ Bul 
wer wrote ‘Night and Morning,’ and Dick- 
ens wrote ‘Ali the Year Round.’ ’’—Ex- 
change. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 

All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. Itis pure and white. See ad- 
vertisement on second cover page. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
achools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Firra AVENUE (corner of Twentieth 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Kellogg’s Bureau. 
~- The New York Educational Bureau 


Recommends teachers and secures places for them. 
Positions filled in thirty States 
Teachers wanted now, 
Form for stamp. ‘ 
d full particulars to 
4. 8. KELLOGG, 


No. 61 E. winth St., New York. 


Union Teachers’ Agencies of America. 
Rev. L. D. BASS, D.D., Manager. 
Pittsbura, Toronto, Canada; New Or leans, La.; 
New York, N.Y.; Washington, D. C.; San Fran 
cisco, Cal.; Chicago, 1il.; St. Louis, Mo. ; 
and Denver, Colorado. 

There are thousands of positions to be filled 
within the next few months. 
Address all applications to UNION TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES, SALTSBURG, PA. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON. 
352 Washington St. | TT. W. W HITE, 
Telephone, Boston 3463.’, | Proprietor and Manager. 


Membership is profitable for all progressive teachers. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Teachers Wanted “2ist year) sr. Lous, Mo, 


FI LLI N G a college presidency is usually a matter of some time, but when an emergency arises 

. it can be done speedily and effectively. On July 19 President Tilton of Frederick Col- 
lege, Md., wrote that he had decided to resign, and that he thought the trustees would make application 
to us for his successor. The next day a letter came from the president of the board of visitors, stating 
what kind of a man was wanted, what salary was offered, and asking us to recommend. We sent the 
names of three men; on July 24 we received statements in certain particulars between two candi- 
another letter, asking for comparative A dates; and on July 29 we got word that the candidate 
we had from the first pronounced the best fitted was elected. He is E. KE, Cates, whom we brought to New 
York from Vermont fifteen years ago, and for whom we have secured the principalship of four different 
schools. He was last principal of the high school at Los Angeles, Cal., and brings the highest testi- 
monials from there, That Frederick College should elect so good aman within ten days of the time 


an Agency even fara COLLEGE PRESIDENCY 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Aucitoriom Buitaing, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
you should write to the 


For Western Positions jo the 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


MER ICAN : : J Introduces to Colleges 

d FOREICN TEACHERS ; AGENCY Schools, and Families 

an superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address , 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK w& CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bidg., Kansas City. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
4l4 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENGIES 


FOR THE BEST SERVICE REGISTER WITH THE 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of WN, E, °° 8RoMFtELD sr. 


Our record, 2511 places filled. Our Manual freee ff 


F. B. SPAULDING, Prop. 


\W \ NTED « The name and address of every teacher in New England (especially 
* in Mass.) who isa normal graduate, successful, under 35, and getting 
less than $600. We can place all the teachers we can find who meet these requiremerts. 


BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU Does business in every State 
se 18th year. Favorably known 
to Superintendents and School Boards everywhere, Ourexcellent facilities enabled nearly all our 


applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire advancement, send for circulars. 
PENN’A ED. BUREAU, Dept. 6, Allentown, Pa, 


EXCHANC 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blanks. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Correspondence with schoo! officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


with successful experience or special preparation for 
£ teaching wanted for first-class positions. Write for in- 


formation concerning the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, and learn what we are 
doing for teachers in Pennsylvania and other States. Address 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


THE HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


and is constantly refusing to recommend 


Offers registration at reduced rates, to good places for lack of candidates. 


Send stamp for our plan for securing positions, books or periodicals. It is something new. 


W We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Ins hip , in every part of the country. 


{Winship 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. : 


Teachers’ 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacanciesas members. Musthavemore members, Several 
plans; two plans give free registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions, 10 cents pays for book, con 
taining plans and a $500.00 love story of College days. Nocharge to employers for recommending teachers. 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Rey. Dr. O. M. Surton, A.M., 5 SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 

S.W. Cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville,Ky. } President and Manager. 69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, I]}. 
Northern vacancies, Chicago office ; Southern vacancies, Louisville office. One fee registers in both offices. 


"THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
Manager. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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New Books : New Methods 


By an Independent Company, 


Standard School Algebra. 


By GEORGE E. ATWOOD, 


A Book by a Practical Teacher, who is widely recognized as an 
expert in results and methods of teaching Algebra. 
Carefully graded, the first part in each subject being adapted to gram- 

mar-school classes, while that which follows is suitable for the most 

advanced high schools. 
Well worth inspection Wy progressive educators. 12mo. Half morocco, 

375 pages. Mailing price, $1.20. 

WHEELOCK, B. 8S., Head Inspector, University of the 

State of New York.—"I am pleased to see that the book contains a large 

of literal examples, and ree feature 

ZACH. T. MEIXEL, Principal High School, Harrisburg, Pa.—“I have examined Atwood's Alge ra 

as Ran through fractions. I wish to say it is thus far the clearest and best Jam acquainted with. 1 shall examine 
» balance book critically with much pleasure.” 

ie LD, High School, trvington, N. Y.—‘“ consider Atwood’s ‘Standard School Algebra 

the best book in elementary Algebra that I have seen, It is neat in appearance, the work is full and well arranged, 

the type is excellent, and if is a model book.” i 
» Witliam, kK. Chancellor, Superintendent of Schools, Bloomfield, N. Fos formerly Professor in 

Erasmus High School, Brooklyn, N. ¥-—" have examined Atwood’s ‘ Stanc ard School Algebra with 

special reference to its usefulness in Grammar and High Schools, and while it is very thorough and comprehensive 

in its treatment of the science, it is at the same time a text-book admirably adapted to students from twelve to 
sixteen years of age. The selection of problems is superior to that in any other school Algebra. 


MORSE SPELLER -- BEST IN PRINT. 


By SAMUEL T. DUTTON, Superintendent of Schools, Brookline, Mass. Correlation of Spelling with History, 
Geography, Science, ete. Suited for eight grades. Mailing price, cloth, 30 cents. Boards, 24 cents. Part L, 15 
cents; Part IL, 20 cents. 

Dr. C. H. Levermore, President Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. ¥.—‘'I think this book has a more 
sensible plan than any other spelling book I know.” = 

w. roe Gordy, Supervising Principal Public Schools, Hartford, Conn.— “ The ‘Morse Speller’ is 
almost an ideal book.” a ; 

W. E. Bates, Superintendent Schools, Fall River, Mass.—‘ The ‘Morse Speller’ is an excellent 
book.  Dietation ought to be the principal feature of instruction in spelling, and in this book it is made so. ; 

George E. Gay, Superintendent Schools, Malden, Mass.— ‘I have been much pleased by my exami- 
nation of the * Morse Speller.’ It seems to be admirably adapted for the work it is intended to do. 


WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 


Many Other Choice Books Now Ready. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers,  - 96 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Chicago: Fisher Building. Boston: 36 Bromfield Street. 


Vertical Writing 


Praetice Paper. 


Manufactured to meet the 
latest requirements of writ- 
ing practice in schools. 


Price List and samples 
sent to Principals and 
teachers on application. 


tt 


Acme STATIONERY & Co., 


North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., 
BROOKLYN. 


74 Duane St., 


N. OLTyY. 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
110-112 Boylston St, 29-33 K, 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1328 Arch St. 


A CouRSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


For High schools and Evening Schools. 
By LOUIS ROUILLION, B.S., 
Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
This is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. It lays out, explai 
practical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence. 
A“ parallel course” is also laid out, embodying the same principles in an entirely different set of exer- 
cises., ‘This parallel course has no illustrative plates. It is‘thus possible to require purely original work 
from students while yet giving them the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanations of the prin- 


ciples involved, These courses have been carried out with marked suce Tre i B, 
schools and evening schools all over the country. Te ee ee 

RK. H. PHURSTON, A. M., LL. D., Doc. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr 
Rouillion 8 book: “I think it is an excellent elementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 
method. The exercises are well chosen and well graded; the working-drawings are clear, and dimensions inserted 
preciselyas in ordinary shop practice. The illustrations of the details of machinery are well selected, and the whole 
treatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and peculiar field.” . "7 


Price, $1.25. DISCOUNTS ON ORDERS FOR WHOLE CLASSES. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
151 Wabash Ave., 47 East Tenth St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


646 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


.| The Story of the Birds. By JAMES NEWTON BAS- 
cE 


Publishers. 
UNIVERSITY 


q 
4 


ppletons’ 
Home-=Reading Books. 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


HIS comprehensive series of books will present upon 
asymmetrical plan the best available literature in 


the various fields of human w Any Information. 
a view to the needs of students of all grades in supple- B LI 
menting their school studies for home reading. PU 
They will cover the following departments of knowl- 
43-47 East 10th St., 


edge, and represent the best phases of modern thought. ae 
NATURAL HISTORY, including Geog- SRY 
phy and Travel; PHYSICS and CHEM- CO MPANY we e New Yorke 
ISTRY; HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and 


ETHNOLOGY, including Ethies and 
Morals; LIT ERAT URE and ART. ...- N. E. Dept., 352 Washington Street, —— 

It is believed that this project will fully solve the long- bt! ..- Boston, Mass 
standing problem as to what kind of reading shall be ’ > 
furnished to the young, and what will most benefit them 
intellectually as well as morally. 

The following volumes are now ready :— 


65 ete. net. (For use in school 
The Plant World. By FRANK VINCENT. 60 cts. net. Cortina Method and self-study.) . 


The Story of Oliver Twist. Edited by ELLA B. KiRK. ~9 ee 
VOLUMES IN PRESS: Spa nish, In 20 Lessons. 
In Brook and Bayou. By CLARA KERN BAYLISS. E'rench o Cloth: 


Curious Homes and Their Tenants. by JAMES 
CARTER BEARD. English, Each, $1.50. 
rusoe’s Island. By F. A. OBER. 

Grete gaan’ Secrets. By 0. P. AUSTIN. French, specimen copies of Books I. and II, (8 

Natural History Readers. 5vols. By J. F. TROEGER. | essons), 30 cents. Other text and imported SPAN- 

The Hall of Shells. By Mrs. A. 8. HARDY. ISH BOOKS. Send 5 cts. for ‘* CORTINA LIBRARY.” 

(Others in Preparation.) CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES: R. D. 
These books will be found especially desirable for CORTINA, Prin. Originator of the adaptation of the 
school use, and help to interest pupils in their class-room Phonograph to the teaching of languages, 44 W. 34th 


studies. 
Ask for subscription plan for securing early copies of St., New York. cow 


this valuable series. ; 
D. APPLETON & CQO., New York, Boston, Chicago. 
J 


UNCLE SAM 


wants bright men to fill positions 
under the government. ite offers a 
splendid chance for teachers of 
higher education or young college 
men to secure a professional education 
in law, medicine, science, etc., while earning 
from $1,200 to $1,800 per annum as Assistant Exam . 
iners in the Patent Office. Good positions in Indian Service for Ciky tr 
Teacherse A high grade in competitive examination is all thatis Oy 
required, Particulars free as to salaries, dates, &c., if you 
mention /ournal of Education. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 


2D NATIONAL BANK BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C, 


GIBSON’S 
School History of the United States 


SHOULD BE EXAMINED BEFORE YOU DECIDE 
ON A TEXT IN HISTORY. 


It correlates Geography, Civil Government, and Literature with History. 
It is up to date. It treats the Civil War satisfactory to all. 
It follows a subject from the beginning to its conclusion. 


It treats fully of Industries, Inventions, Literature, and Science in an inter- 
esting manner. 


It contains 56 maps and charts; 18 full-page half-tone engravings, and 
many smaller ones. 


The Historic Parallel Readings are more complete than in any other book. 
Mechanically the book is second to none. 
The exchange and introductory rates are very favorable. 


A. FLANAGAN, Publisher, 


267 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


O You Want the Best 4 | SKETCHING, 
WATER COLORS? | USE OUR 


GET THE Drawing Pencils. 


Bradley Standard. They will please you. 
From the six Standards and two Grays you The SPRINGFIELD DRAWING KIT 


IS ALSO INDISPENSABLE, 


can make any color you want. 
Designed for School or Home. 


Send for our Catalogue of Drawing Appa- 


Price per Box, postpaid, 25 cents. + Tratus, Kindergarten Material, and School Aids. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
New YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 


‘“Svstematic Collections 
Minerniogy, Geology, Zoology, tor schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion. Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, «co. 


Washington School Collections 


Wiinerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN HOWELL 
eow G12 17th N. W., Washington D. ©. 


We supply all the Publishers’ School Books at Lowest 


W holesale Prices. Our General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing Net and [ail- 


ing Prices and a Telegraphic Code, mailed gratis on application to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


| 
HEL, 
WANTED: 
UL 
\rort paid jouces 
SILVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY, Publishers 
\ 


